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ILLUSTRATIONS OF BATHOS. 
From the London Magazine. 


Oh saw you the knight of the blood-red plume, 
As he spurr’d his coal-black steed? 
The sky as he passed was wrapt in gloom ; 
And so tast he rode, that he left his groom 
At a very great distance indeed. 


He comes from the plains of Arracan, 
From the wilds ot ‘Timbuctoo: 

For he siew the Sultan, man to man, 

Hlis red plume waved in victory’s van, 
And be show’d ‘em what he could do! 


A boy ride» with him of sweet presage, 
With ringlets all shining and shady, 
He can sooth the knight in the wildest rage, 
But a good sharp eye which examines that page, 
Will shrewdly suspect ‘tis a lady. 


And the lady she speaks in a foreign tongue, 
She wa. born in a land of fairy, 

I weenby her accent you'll guess the spot, 

’Tis an acceut in sooth that is seldom torgot, 
‘The brogue ot ber own Tipperary. 


But thou, Lord Hilderic, man of blood! 
Who usurp’st that lady’s domain; , 
Who didst send in thy iretul and fraudulent mood, 
Pour assassins, ker carriage 10 stop in a wood, 
Aud pistol her, somewhere in Spain. 


Behold her return’d all alive! alive! 
And Sir Gawen is come to right ber, 
Now tyrant, oppressor, contess thee and shrive, 
Or summor. thy vassals and mantuily strive, 
For Sir Gawen is a famous figater. 


The trumpeter’s breath rends the weikin in twain, 
But the red-plumed knight shall answer ye, 
Nor think, should thy impious challenge prove vain, 
To keep the estate by the law’s chicane, 
Or filing a billin Chancery. 


TO J. BOWRING, ESQ. 


Translator of Spanish, Servian, Finnish, Polish, and other popular 
Poetry. 





To Bowring, a man of many tongues, 
(All over tongues, like rumour) 
This tributary verse belongs, 
To paint his learned humour. 
All kinds of gab he talks, I wis, 
From Latin down to Scottish ; 
As fluent as a parrot is— 
But far more Polly-glottish! 


No grammar too abstruse he meets, 
ilowever dark and verby ; 
He gossips Greek about the streets, 
And often Russ—in urbe. 
Strange tongues—whate'er their name you call— 
In short, the man is able 
To tell you what's o'clock in all 
The dial-ects of Babel 


Take him on ’Change, midst Portuguese, 
The Moorish, and the Spanish ; 
Polish—Hungarian—Tyrolese— 
_ The Swedish. and the Danish ;— 
‘Try him with these, and fifty such, 
His skill will ne’er diminish ; 
Although you stould begin in Dutch, 


And end (like me) in Finnish. T. H. 


—— 
HORA SAXONICA.—No. I. 
From the Quebee Official Gaxette. 
x... knowledge and study of the Saxon Language have been too 
clamen, Site by English Scholars. Dividing the latter into two 
cation and tee aye enjoyed the opportunity of a elzssical edu- 
ey Class “ tow +10 it has been denied, the charge is equally 
root, while 1CA 7 oe look farther than toa Latin or Greek 
they come with th anglic ) students are satisfied'to take the words as 
Tis én ai + . eusual significations attachedtothem in dictionaries, 
fuage. "Thet - year has been done to this noble yet simple lan- 
Siroot whi fon nglish critic, however, ought rather to be proud of 
Vhen the — wings to his mind nothing of humiliation or reproach, 
accessible. axons invaded and subdued all England, except those in- 
®ncient a which received and defended the remnant of the 
reduced ons, now the Welsh, Cornish, and Cumbrians, they in- 
and completely established their language, customs and 


orale — which hav : 
Which Lave been perpetuated to this dev, andhave become 


g 


the foundations of the most venerable, as well as the most excellent 
institutions of the present enlightened age: one example ‘s sufficient, 
the Trial by Jury. In an after age, when the Norman power was 
established, and gave law to Englaud, the introduction oi the French 
language and jurisprudence was but partial. In the cities and towns 
they undoubtedly prevailed; but in the counties generally, and in 
those parts of the country remote from and unawed by the influence 
of the Norman garrisons, tie Saxon language stiti flourished, avd 
has existed to this hour as the siock on which the adjuncts oi the 
modern British vocabulary were grafted. It is quite clear that the 
frequent introduction, lately, of words compounded of Latin anc 
Greek primitives owes its origin to the classical propensities of learn- 
edmen. The new discoveries in science, the diffusion of general 
learning, the better acquaintance wiih the classics in particular, and 
the wants created by the encreasing demand for Literature and its 
consequent imprevement, afford arople reasons for this advitional re- 
course to Latin or Greek, beyond what came to us naturs'!y by the 
Norman conquest. ‘These refinements and and additions becoming, 
in the progress of time, almost entirely confined to the educated clas- 
ses, produced that variety of dialect so prevalent in England. The 
vulgarities complained of in the different counties are simply the na- 
live tongue of those parts of the kingdom, remote from the language 
of Courts, and their refinement. The peculiarity of London pro- 
nunciation is only an exception to a general rule. 

The object of these hasty notes, on ‘‘Turner’s History of the 
| Anglo-Saxons,” (for our remarks are nothing more) is to show, that 
the abandonment of the Saxon idiom and vocabulary was 4 later 
innovation than was generally supposed. We mean that the intro- 
duction of Latin and Greek words into our wrillen compositions, 
was very gradual, afier the commencement—and that the com- 
.®encement was long posterior to the Norman conquest, whence 
these derivatives are generally considered to have their source. If 
these classical innovations were but graduaily introdeced into the 
written compositions of our ancestors, it may be admitted they must 
have been almost unknown in colloquial diction Another fact, 
strongly corroborative of this remark, is universally admitted, thet 
the Monkish writers, who were almost the only depositories of 
learning, wrote in Latin, a language generally unknown to the bulk 
of the nation, whose predilections were undoubtedly Saxon. The 
number ef words in the above sentences, which, without premedi- 
tation, we perceive are of classic origin, will best be seen contrasted 
with the following quotations from Shakspeare and Miiton, in which 
the Saxon words are printed in Roman, and the classical, as we call 
them, in Jtalic letters. The copiousness of the Saxoa or present 
English, wiil strike the merest ol)server:— 


SHAKSPEARE. 

To be or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether ‘tis nobder in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or totake arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing endthem ! To die, to sleep— 

No more ! and bya sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 

The flesh is heir to! "twere a consummation 

Devoully to be wished. ‘To die—to sleep : 

To sleep ? perchance to dream.—&e. 

MILTON. 

With thee conversing I forget all time, 

All seasons, and their change; all please alike. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, ber rising sweet, 

W ith charm of earliest birds; pleasant the scene 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams on herd, tree, fruit, and flower, 

Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 

After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild ; then stlent night 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
Much as the beauty of these passages will delight, it must be ne- 
| knowledged that it is but little enhanced by the classical words, 
which are introduced as epithets. “he substantial value is wholly in 








favour of those of Saxon origin. J.C. F. 
| —— 
FRANKLIN’S SECOND EXPEDITION. 
[Second Notice.] 


| Dr. Richardson's Journey.—The readers of Captain Franklin’s for- 
mer volumes will remember what an important part was borne by Dr. 
| Richardson, in the honours and perils of the memorable journey 
| which it described. Inthe most distressing scenes of that expedi- 
| tion, they will recollect he was the most prominent actor, and the 
impression which his graphical narrative of it left upon their minds 
will not, we should imagine, have been effaced by any thing they 
can have read since they perused it. ‘ 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MER- 
CHANT'S E \CHANGE. 








which his subject prescribes to him, he exhibits all the same accu- 
racy of detail and force of colouring which we admired in his other 
productions. 
The instructions which Dr. Richardson received from Captain 
_ Franklin, when he quitted him at Point Separation, were “to trace 
(he coast between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Kivers, and to 
return over land to Great Bear Lake.” It must be pleasant for Dr 
tichardson to reflect that this expedition—only an episode, it is true, 
in the great plot, but still closely connected with it, is one of the 
very few Arctic expeditions which proved completely successful ; 
that is to say, one of the very few in which the previous instructions 
were pera and completely executed As usual, the journey was 
principally diversified by the parties of Esquimaux which our tra- 
vellers encountered in the course of it; butas we have already quo- 
ted so many of Captain Franklin’s descriptions of the tribes which 
he met with, we shall only extract the following curious passage re- 
lating to the Esquimaux notions of property :— 
““ When we leit the shore, all the males, (wenty-one in number, 
embarked in their snail canoes, or kaiyks, and accompanied us; and 
in less than a quarter of an bour, the women bad struck the tents and 
embarked them, together with their children, dogs, and luggage, in 
their row-boats, or oomiaks, and were in close pursuit. For a time, 
we proceeded down the river together in an amicable manner, bar- 
| tering beads, fire-steels, flints, files, knives, hatchets, and kettles, for 
| fish, adzes, spears, aud arrows. The natives seemed to have a cor} 
| rect idea of property, and showed much tact in their ecommerce 
| With us; circumstances which have been beld by an eminent his- 
torian to be evidences of a considerable progress towards civili-° 
| zation. They were particularly cautious not to glut the market by 
too greata display of their stock in trade; producing only one article 
ata time, andnot attempting to outbid each other; nor did | ever 
observe (hem endeavour to deprive une anether of any thing ob-. 
tained in bc rier or as a present. As is usual with other tribes of Es- 
quimayx, they asked our names and told us theirs, a prattice diame- 
tricaliy oppos'te tothat-of the Indians, who conceive it to be impro- 
per to mention a man’s name in his presence, and will net, on any 
account, designate their near relatives,except by some indirect phrase. 
Fey showed much more curiosity respecting the construction of 
our boats than any of the tribes of Indians we bad seen, and expres- 
sed greet admiration of the rudder, soon comprehending its mode- 
of action, although it isa contrivance of which they were previously 
ignorant. They were incessant in their inquiries as to the use of 
every thing they saw in our possession, but were sometimes content 
with an answer too brief to afford much explanation; as in the fol- 
lowing instance. Oolighuck had lighted his pipe and was puffing the 
smoke fro his mouth, when they shouted eokah, ookah,’ (fire, fire,) 
and dema ded to be told what he was doing. He replied with the 
greatest gravity, ‘poo-yoo-al-letchee-raw-mah’ (1 smoke); and this an- 
swer sufficed. On my referring to an Esquimaux vocabulary, Oolig- 
buck, in answer (to their questions, told them thet the hook spoke to 
me, when they entreated me to put it away. IT afterwards detected 
the rogue with the brass thimble endeavouring to steal this book, 
and placed it, as I thought, out of his reach; it was missing in the 
evening, but I never ascertained whether it had been purioined by the 
Esquimaux, or had fallen overboard in moving some of the stores. 
Seeing me use my pocket telescope, they speedily comprehended its 
use, and called it ‘ eetee-yawgah’ (far eyes), the name that they give ta 
the wooden shade which is used to protect their eyes from the glare 
of the snow; and which from the smallness of its aperture, enables 
him tosee distant objects more clearly. Of our trading erticles, 
light copper kettles were in the greatest request, and we were often 
asked for the long knives which are used for flinching whaies. It is 
creditable tothe Esquimaux habits of cleanliness, that combs were 
in great demand, and we saw wooden ones of their own manufuc- 
ture, not dissimilar to ours ip form. I distributed looking-glasses te 
some of the young men, but they were mostly returned again, al- 
though I do not know on what account.” 


Those thieving propensities, which seem general in the Esqui- 
maux, and not limited to any particular tribe, soon exposed the 
crews of the Union and the Dolphin to troubles like those to which 
| Captain Franklin and bis party had previously been subjected; but 
| as there was fortunately not the same accidental provocation on their 
part, and they abstained with equal prudence from retaliation, the 
Indians were brought to terms with considerably less difficulty than 
in the other case. Our travellers had scarcely been relieved from 
this danger when they were assailed by another :— 

“ The wind freshened, and the night began to look stormy, as we 
stood across a wide sound which was open from the N. W. to the N. 

F., and hada depth of water varying from three to seven feet.— 
| White whales were seen; and some of the crew thought the. water 
tasted brackish. About nine p.m. a drizzling rain came on, attend- 
ed with very dark weather, which induced us to make fora round 
islet, with a view of encamping, and securing the boats for the 





In this work as we have al- |night; it was skirted by shoals that prevented us from landing, and 


ready observed, he fortunately has not had the same scope for this | we therefore anchored the boats by poles stuck in the mad, raised 


talent. He has not again, we re 
painting these eombined horrors—a polar climate, approaching star- 
| vation, aod (worst of ali) human nature loosened from all the 
shackles which law, custom, and benevolence impose upon it. But 
| it is quite evident that his later pictures are less vivid than the ear- 


| lier ones,—not from any diminished skill in the artist, but only be- 
‘cause the originals are less horribly striking ; for within the fimits 


joice to say, had an opportunity of | the coverings of the cargo on masts and oars, so as to turn off the 


irain; and after eating our supper and setting a watch, we endeavour- 
jee to get some repose by lying down in our clothes, wetas we were 
| We had scarcely laid down, however, before the wind changed and 
| began to blow with violence directly on the shore, so as to render 
jit necessary for us to shift our situation without delay. An atteropt 
was made to row the boats round to the other side of the islet, but 
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they drifted upon the shoals in spite of the exertions of the crew, 
and began to strike violent!y. In this perilous situation we percel- 
ved some smooth water to leeward, upon which, setting the fore- 
sails, the boats were pushed over a sandy bar into two fathoms wa- 
ter. We then stood towards the eastern shore, and keeping in deep 
water, entered a small inlet, which received the name of Refuge 
Cove; where having made fast the boats to the beach, pitched a 
tent on the shore, and set a watch, we attempted a second time to 
obtain some rest.” 

Then came the usual obstructions of fogs and ice: but then came 
also those splendid views which are only seen in these barren and 
sublime regions :— 

“After obtaining an observation for latitude, we embarked, and 
continued our course along the coast until we came to the extremity 
of a cape, which was formed by an island separated from the main 
by ashallow channel. The cliffs of this island were about forty 
feet high, and the snow which had accumulated ander them in the 
winter was not yet dissolved, but, owing to the infiltration and free- 
zing of water, now formed an inclined bank of ice, nearly two- 
thirds of the height of the cliff. This bank, or iceberg, being under- 
mined by the action of the waves, maintained its position only by 
its adhesion to the frozen cliffs behind it. In some places large mas- 
ses had broken off and floated away, whilst in others the currents of 
melting snow, flowing from the flat land above, had covered the ice 
with a thick coating of earth; so that at first sight it appeared as if 
the bank had broken down; the real structure of the iceberg being 
perceptible only where rents existed. Ina similar manner the fro- 
zen banks, or icebergs, covered with earth, mentioned by Lieute- 
nant Kotzebue, in his voyage to Behring Straits, might have been 
formed. Had the whole mass of frozen snow broken off from this 
bank, an iceberg would have been produced thirty feet wide at its 
base, and covered on one side to the depth of a foot or more, with 
black earth. ‘The island was composed of sand and slaty clay, into 
which the thaw had not penetrated above a foot. ‘The ravines were 
tined with fragments of con.pact white limestone, and afew dwart- 
birches and willows grew on their sides. The sun’s rays were very 
powerful this day, and the heat was oppressive, even while sitting at 
rest inthe boat; the temperature of the air at noon being, in the 
shade, 62 degrees, and that of the surface water, where the soun- 
dings were three fathoms, 55 degrees.” 

The following description of the coast between Cape Bathurst 
and the mouth of the Mackenzie is extracted from Dr. Richardson's 
Appendix :— 

“ Thave already mentioned, that a large sheet of brackish water, 
named Esquimaux Lake, lies to the eastward of the Rein-deer 
Mountains, running to the southward, and approaching within sixty 
miles of the bend of Mackenzie’s River at Fort Good Hope. This 
Jake has a large outlet into Liverpool Bay, to the westward of Cape 
Bathurst, and there are many smaller openings betwixt that bay and 
Point Encounter, near the north end of the Rein-deer Hills, which 
are also supposed to form commmnications betwixt the lake and the 
sea, ‘The whole coast-line, from Cape Bathurst to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, and the islands skirting it, as faras Garry and Sacred Is- 
lands, present a great similarity in outline and structure. They con- 
sist of extensive sandy flats, from which there arise, abruptly, hills of 
an obtuse conical form, from one to two hundred feet above the ge- 
neral level. Sandy shoals skirt the coast. aud numerous inlets and 
basins of water divide the flat lands, and frequently produce escarp- 
ments of the hills, which show them to be composed of strata of 
sand of varions colours, sometimes inclosing very large logs of drift 
timber. There is a coating of black vegetable earth, from six inches 
toa foot in thickness, covering these sandy hammocks, and some of 
the escarped sides appeared black, which was probably caused by 
soil washed from the summit. 

“It is possible that the whole of these eminences may, at some 
distant period, have been formed by the drifting of moveable sands. 
At present the highest floods reach only to their bases, their a 
being marked by a thick layer of drift timber. Wheu the timber 
has been thrown up beyond the reach of ordinary floods, it is cove- 
red with sand, and, in process of time, with vegetable mould. The 
Elymus mollis, and some similar grasses with long fibrous roots, serve 
to prevent the sand-hitis from drifting away again. Some of the is- 
lands, however, consist of mud or clay. Captain Frankiin describes 
Garry’s Island as presenting cliffs, 200 feet high, of black mud, in 
which there were inclined beds of lignite. Specimens of this lignite 
have the same appearance with the fibrous wood-coal occurring in 
the formation at the mouth of Bear Lake River, and, like it, contain 
resin. Imbedded in the same bank, there were large masses of a kind 
of dark brown calc-tuff, full of cavities containing some greenish 
earthy substance. Some boulders of lydian stone strew the beach. 
The cliffs of Nicholson’s Island also consisted of sand and mud, 
which, at the time of our visit, (July 16th,) had thawed to the depth 
of three feet. This island rises 400 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is covered with a thin sward of grasses and bents.”’ 


joiced Chapewee, but his first care was about the safety of his dili- 
gent servant, the rat, which he rubbed gently witl his hands, and 
clierished in his bosom, until itreveved. He next took up the earth, 
and moulding it with his fingers, placed it on the water, where it in- 
creased by degrees until it formed an island in the ocean. A wolf 
was the first animal Chapewee placed on the infant earth, but the 
weight proving too great, it began to sink on one side, and was in 
danger of turning over. To prevent this accident, the wolf was 
directed to move round the island, which he did for a whole 
year, and in that time the earth increased so much in size, that all 
on board the canoe were able to disembark on it. Chapewee, on 
landing, stuck up a piece of wood, which became a fir-tree, and 
grew with amazing rapidity, until its top reached the skies. A squir- 
rel ran up this tree, and was pursued by Chapewee, who endea- 
voured to knock it down, but could not overtake it. He continued 
the chase, however, until he reached the stars, where he found a 
fine plain, and a beaten road. In this road he set a snare made of 
his sister’s hair, and then returned to the earth. ‘Che sun appeared 
as usual in the heavens in the morning, but at noon it was caught by 
the snare which Chapewee had set for the squirrel, and the sky was 
instantly darkened. Chapewee’s family on this said to him, you 
must have done something wrong when you were aloft, for we no 
longer enjoy the light of day; ‘Ihave.’ replied he, ‘ but it was un- 
intentionally.’ Chapewee then endeavoured to repair the fault he 
had committed, and sent a number of animals up the tree to release 
the sun, by cutting the snare, but the intense heat of that luminary 
reduced them all to ashes. The efforis of the more active animals 
being thus frustrated, a ground mole, though sucha grovelling and 
awkward beast, succeeded by burrowing under the road in the sky, 
until it reached and cut asunder the snare which bound the sun. It 
lost its eyes, however, the instant it thrust its head into the light, 
and its nose and teeth have ever since been brown, as if burnt. 
Chapewee’s island. during these transactions, increased to the pre- 
sent size of the American Continent; and he traced the course of 
the rivers, and scraped out the lakes by drawing his fingers through 
the earth. He next alloted to the quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, 
their different stations, and endowing them with certain capacities, 
he told them that they were in future to provide for their own safety, 
because man would destroy them whenever he found their tracks; but 
to console them, he said, that when they died they should be like a 
seed of grass, which, when thrown into the water, springs again into 
life. ‘The animals objected to this arrangement, and said, let us 
when we die be asa stone which, when thrown into a lake, disap- 
pears forever from the sight of man Chapewee’s family complain- 
ed of the penalty of death entailed upon them for eating the black 
fruit, on which he granted that such of them as dreamed certain 
dreams should be men of medicine, capable of curing diseases and 
of prolonging life. In order to preserve this virtue, they were not 
to tell their dreams until a certain period had elapsed. ‘To acquire 
the power of foretelling events, they were to take an ant alive, and 
insert it under the skin of the palm of the hand, without letting any 
one know what they had done. 

“Fora long time Chapewee’s descendants were united as one 
family, but at length some young men being accidently killed in a 
game, a quarrel ensued, and a general dispersion of mankind took 
place. One Indian fixed his residence on the borders of the lake, 
taking with him a dog big with young. The pups in due time were 
littered, and the Indian, when he went out to fish, carefully tied 
them up to prevent their straying. Several times as he approached 
his tent, be heard a noise of children talking and playing; but on 
entering it he only perceived the pups tied up as usual. His cu- 
riosity being excited by the noises he had heard, he determined to 
watch, and one day pretending to go out and fish, according to cus- 
tom, he concealed himself in a convenient place. In a short time 
he again heard voices, and rushing suddenly into the tent, he beheld 
some beautiful children sporting and laughing, with the dog-skins 
lying by their side. He threw the skins into the fie, and the chil 
dren, retaining their proper forms, grew up, ard were the ancestors 
of the Dog-rib nation.” 


DAT@BAWD. 
Amp. vial Parliament. 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST.—GENERAL GASCOYNE’S 
MOTION. 
House of Commons, June 17. 
General GASCOYNE rose to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice early in May last. He felt it necessary to bring 
forward this motion because it was one very much misunderstood in 
that House, though it was a question most materially concerning the 
interests of those out of it. He must be under the necessity of sta- 
ting the nature of the subject by stating what the question was not. 

















the increase in these imports and pi ounted to £8,000,000 or 


£9,000,000 above that of the preceding year. In 1817, the import 
and export trade was less. He calied the attention of the House to 
the last two years. It appeared, from the accounts laid on the toble, 
that up to January 1827, the number of ships were 24,625, 2,644,000 
tons, and 167,636 seamen. Upto January 1828 ships 23,199, seamen 
employed 151,458, during a period in which the whole empire traded 
to all parts of the globe. This diminution took place ata time when 
there was a considerable increase in the export and import trade, as 
well as a considerable increase in the population. This was a me- 
lancholy and a true fact. It was a case in which the naval establis})- 
ment of the country was deeply concerned, inasmuch as it was the 
basis on which that establishment was formed. ‘This decrease was 
the more to be lamented when it was considered that the trade and 
manufactures of the country were increasing. It was said on a for- 
mer occasion, that if the interests of commerce and the interests of 
navigation by any means clashed, this House would give the pretc- 
rence to the interests of navigation. On this principle was wisely 
formed the basis of our naval power, and the maintenance of our co- 
lonies, which depended on this power. It appears, also, that if the 

average of shipping and of men is less, it follows that there must be 

a diminution in the trade of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland. The Colonies were not included in this statemeut. In 
the year 1526, the number of ships were 20,469, and of seamen 149,- 
874; but in the year 1827, there were only 19,35 ships, and 130,494 
seamen. He begged their attention to this subject. In one ycar 
was a diminution of shipping to the amount of 1,434, and of seamen 
to the number of 19,400. He would wish to know if the ships threw 
these men overboard? The number of men estimated throughout 
are calculated by multiplying at the rate of six men to every 100 
tons. ‘This was the usual criterion. He wished to explain to the 

House under what circumstances this criterion was adopted. He 

maintained that there were not five men employed forevery LOOtons. 
From this excess of calculation, adopted by the Board of Trade. the 

real diminution of seamen would appear to be about 40,000, instead 

of 27,000 ; for it would appear that the diminution was 25,000 less 
thanthe Board of Trade calculated. which, added to 27,000, made 
somewha! more than 40,000 men. In the coastwise trade it was not 
usual to employ more than foar men, or four and a half for every 100 
tons, and in no instance was it usual to employ more than five men 
to every 100 tons. But on inquiry at the Sixpenny Duty Office, 

where every seaman employed, whether an apprentice or not, paid 

6d per munth for the support of Greenwich Hospital. When any 

vessel eniered the port, the master is under the necessity of delive- 

ring a list of those actually employed, together with the time employ- 

ed, for which they must pay sixpence a month for the time. There 
was no other way of getting so true a return, as that delivered by 
the master of the vessel on oath. He had every reason to believe 

that the numbers were truly calculated of those who by law are cal- 

led on to poy; and, when it is considered that it was not worth while 

for the master to give ina wrong list. This was clearly a better cri- 

terion than by multiplying six for every 100 tons. Then, indeed, 
there were letters of marque issued. Ships were obliged to take six 
or even seven men for every 100 tons, but this was not now the case. 
It appears, therefore, from the return from the Sixpenny Duty Office, 
that the numbers are only 150,274 seamen, estimating every man, 
supposing he was employed. From the Returns it appears that 
there was a very considerable reduction, from the receipts of the 
preceding year amounting to 11 or £12,000. This was a great dimi- 
nution in the sixpenny duty. Now, if out of 150,274 seamen there 
be deducted about 20,000 employed in the coastwise trade, there will 
be about 130,000, which, compared with the number of seaman em- 
ployed in 1817, will bea diminution of 40,000 men. The diminv- 
tions in the number of seamen, and tonnage of the commercial na- 
vy of this country since the peace was very considerable. In sea- 
men it would be found to amount between 30,000 and 40,000 men. 
This statement, perhaps, did not tally with the ship registries; but, 
in looking at these, care should be taken to deduct the number of 
voyages made by the steam-boats, which were some of them ente- 

red as clearing inwardsand outtwenty-five or thirty timesin aseasor. 
Multiplying this rapid succession of voyages by the tonnage of the 
vessels, 300 or 400 tons each, an amount of upwards of 5,000 tons 
would be arrived at, but this was quite fallacious © Whilst our ship- 

ping was thus decreasing, that of America was increasing in the 
same proportion. Atthe peace of 1816 the United States had only 
91,000 tons; but, in 1826, her tonnage was increased to 185,000. Fu 
1816 the amount of tonnage employed in our trade with the United 
States was 45,000; whereas by a last year’s return of the port of 
Liverpool, through which five-sixths of the whole of that trade pas- 
sed, it was only 37,000 tons, being a falling off on our parts of 7,000 

tons, whilst America doubled her shipping to within a thousand.— 
This was really a serious evil, because if we ever went to war again, 
the Unite! States would be sure to be pitted against us. Since the 

peace, then, America had increased her shipping 327,000 tons, whilst 








We could go on for ever extracting from this interesting Narra-| [t was not like what it was last year. It was not by any means his| that of the United Kingdom was diminished 323,000 tons in the 
tive; but we must not indulge. We must just mention that our au-| intention to make it a commercial question—but an abstract naval | same time. In the number of men the increase on the part of Ame- 
thor confirms Capt. Parry’s remark, that the western sides of seas} one; not because it was not his opinion that the commercial interests | rica had been 16,300; our decrease 16,400. Another consequence 
and inlets in these latitudes are more encumbered with ice than the | were not entitled to an equal consideration of the House this year) of the system was, that all the seamen engaged in the American ser- 
opposite sides, and that it is very possible a ship might have found a | as well as last; but, having failed in calling the attention of the) vice, because their pay was better than ours. If to this was added, 

ge by keeping along Woolaston Island. After Dr. Richardson | House to the petition the last time he called their attention to the) that landsmen were not now taken into the Navy in the same num- 

ad reached the limit which he originally proposed to himself, and | subject, he should not now undertake it. He could, however, say | vers that they used to be, and that but few apprentices were bein; 
accomplished his overland return, we have the pleasure of finding that the distress at this period, was fully as great as it was then; it} engaged, the House saw what a gloomy prospect the fleet held out o 
the two parties together again in winter quarters. We cannot resist | was even greater, if any thing. [Hear, hear.} Notwithstanding the | deriving support from our commercial navy, in the event of any fu- 
the temptation of extracting one more rather lon passage. which | cheers from those Gentlemen—who were, perhaps, of different teel- | ture struggle. The Hon. Member concluded with the following 


contains an account of the religious traditions of the Dog-Rib In-| ings—he was convinced the cases of distress were increased, and he, | motion :—“ That it appears frcm the navigation statement in the 





dians :-— at least, was satisfied that he could prove it to the satisfaction of the | Annual Finance accounts of the present year, now before the House, 
“ The first man, they said, was, according to the tradition of their} House, namely, that during the time which has elapsed since pre-| that there were registered for the ‘“ British Empire,” in the year 

fathers, named Chapewee. He found the world well stoeked with | senting the petition, the distress has even increased, and been aggra- | 1326— 

food, and he created children, to whom he gave two kinds of fruit,| vated. There was one thing which he must notice, namely, the Of ships ° ° : 24,625 

the black and the white, but forbade them to eat the black. Having! principal argument adduced against the measure, was this, that the tonnage ° . 2,635,644 

thus issued bis commands for the guidance of his family, he took} reduction of shipping and tonnage was owing to the decrease of seamen - . : 167,636 

teave of them fora time, and made a long excursion for the purpose | that speculation which had existed, and which tended to produce a | and for 1827— = 

of conducting the sun to the world. During this, his first absence, | momentary increase of shipping. This argument had made a con- Of ships . ° : 23,195 

his children were obedient, and ate only the white fruit, but they | siderable impression upon the House, and caused them to come to a tonnage . ° 2,460,500 

consumed it all; the consequence was, that when he a second time | different decision from him onthe subject. He would endeavour to seamen ° : - 151,415 

absented himself to bring the moon, and they longed for fruit, they | prove to-night that the argument did not hold true in fact. He now | being a diminution, as between the two years of 

forgot the orders of their father, and ate of the black, which was the | meant to take the question in an abstract point of view, and abstain In ships . - 1,430 

only kind remaining. He was much displeased on his return, and} as much as possible from entering into the collateral view of com- tonnage . . - 175,144 


told that in futare the earth would produce bad fruits, and that they 
would be tormented by sickness and death—penalties which have 
attached to his descendants to the present day. Chipewee himself 


merce, and the general commercial question. It was not his inten- 

tion to enter into the question of trade with those powers to whom 

the Reciprocity Act extended, but mares 3 to inguire whether the 
3 


seamen - ee 16,221 — . 
And that it also appears there were registered for the “ United King 
dom,” in the year 1826—- 


lived so long that his throat was worn out, and he could no longer | shipping interest was increased or diminis ed in this short period, Of ships - - : 20,469 
enjoy life; but he was unable to die, until, at his own request, one | since the presenting of the petition. In doing so he must observe, tonnage - - 2,381,069 
of his people drove a beaver tooth into bis head. that in all former times, after the conclusion of a war, the employ- seamen - - . 149,894 
“The same or another Chapewee (for there is some uncertainty | ment of ships had increased; and, in looking over the Finance ac-'and for 1827— x 
on this head.) lived with his family on a strait between two seas. | counts since the year 1793, it appeared that this increase had taken Of ships - - 19,035 
faving there constructed a weir to catch fish, such a quantity were place, bat it was not the case after the late war. He thought he tonnage - - 2,156,464 
taken, that the strait was choked up, and the water rose and over- | would be able to prove to the House that the trade of this country seameD - - - 130,492 
flowed the earth. Chapewee embarked with his family in a cafioe, | both in shipping and men had diminished, and that not slowly, but being a diminution, as between the two years, of 
‘aking with them all manner of birds and beasts. The waters co-| rapidly. After the conclusion of the peace in the year 1817, the In ships - - . 1,434 
vered the earth for many days, but at length Chapewee said, we can- | number of ships were 25,864, tonnage 2,784,000, and seamen em- tonnage - : 221,464 
not live always thus, we must find land again, and he accordingly | ployed 178,000. He took the year 1917 as the one in which the seamen = - ° 19,400 


sent a beaver to search for it. The beaver was drowned, and bis 
careass was secn floating on the water; on which Chapewee des- 
patebed a musk-rat on the same errand. The second messenger 
was long absent, and when he did return was near dying with fatigue, 
but he bad a little earth in his paws, The sight of the earth re- 


peace establishment may have been considered as having taken 
place. In ten years from the peace—namely, in the year 1827, 
there was a diminution of 2,664 ships, 324,440 tons, and of 27,000 





in the course of one year. And that this House cannot look at suc!) 
a state of things but with concern, and will next year take {t into 
consideration.” 


Mr. P. COURTENAY rose and said he should feel it his duty to 





seamen. During this time there wasa considerable increase both in 
the import and esport trade of the kingdom. During the last year 


oppose this motion. Upon a question of such extensive and great 
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ot_enter now into a detail, nor follow the 
ape ents. ‘Che House, however, might be 
ind, and thar of his Righ geese 
r. Vesey Fitzgerald). were turned ina lively mano 
Colne ; and that in the recess they would occupy rhauneper<* 
with inquirin what truth was in the statements of the ship-ow. r 
Upon tue topics of navigation, colonial intercourse, the state an 
para of trade and manufactures, no man who had been for any 
Mes in Parliament but must bave formed some opinions; but he 
yould assure the House that be had freed his mind from any prejudi- 
: upon these subjects on coming into office, and that he and his 
Rie ht Hon. colleague would view them as if their minds in that par- 
Goulet were mere sheets of blank paper. The question Dow was, 
had the gallant Member made out any practical case for their ¢ nk 
deration. He (Mr. C ) contended that he had not. If, indeed, ” 
had succeeded in showing that there was such a falling off in the 
commercial navy as endangered its being the foundation of the ee, 
tional fleet, that would be a claim upon the immediate attention 0 
Parliament which must be attended to. But he had made out no 
such case. He had not shown any real diminution in the commer- 
cial shipping since the peace, nor an such recent diminution as 
would force inquiry. His motion to pledge the House to inquire in- 
to the subject next Session, was unusual, indeed unprecedented, ex- 
cept in the case of the Catholic question. The diiference in the 
number of vessels registered this year and last, arose [rom many ha- 
ving been struck out which were not engaged in trade, and this dif- 
ference the gallant Menber might have seen explained in the ‘Note 
turns. 
a an GASCOYNE—But how is the diminution of the number 
of seamen accounted for? (Hear. ] 

Mr. COURTENAY—What were in employ were admitted, by 
the Gallant Member himself, to be able seamen, for he said no lands- 
men weretakenin But, in fact, the number of able and effective 
men inthe commercial navy now was double what it had been at 
the era of Lord Howe's great victory. There was no doubt, there- 
fore, but that if an occasion arose for their services, a greater num- 
ber of fighting seamen would be found in the commercial ships o 
England than at any previous time. Much had been said of the di- 
minution of tonnage, but the returns would show that there were 
more vessels cleared inwards last year than any since the peace, 
even allowing for the succession of voyages made by the steamers. 
More British vessels passed the Sound, more engaged in the timber 
and other trades, than in any preceding vear. For all these reasons 
then, he should move the previous question upon this motion. As 
others, better able to explain the details of this subject, were to fol- 
low him, he should content himself with what he had said at pre- 
sent—[{Hear.] The Hon. Member concluded with moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. ROBINSON supported the motion, as he had done last year, 
when it was met by the able statement of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Huskisson). The shipping interest had been harshly 


i rtance be wo 
Gotlant Member in his : 
assured that his (Mr. C's. 







f | must believe him to be with the subject. 


were not entered into in the present session, another Session would 
not be suffered to pass over without this great question being set at 
res. by the appointment off Committee of Inquiry. He would uow 
beg leave to call the Right Honourable Gentleman’s attention to the 
policy of all the great maritime states both of Europe and America. 
While we were acting upon the reciprocity system with those States, 
which adopted our sentiments—and which, by the way, were only 
those who had a great deal to receive from us, and very little to give 
us in return—all the great States were acting upon a jealous and hos- 
tile feeling, to the exclusion of our ships and our manufactures— 
thus indicating their strong earnestness to get the better of us in the 
race of ascendancy, in which we had hitherto outstripped them, and 
in which he hoped we should ever continue to keep the lead. ‘The 
United States did not receive the British flag into their ports. The 
colonies could not trade thither, and British shipping was effectually 
excluded by an enormous tonnage duty ; while, in the port in which 
the Gallant General represented, the American flag was seen almost 
in as great numbers as our own. He hoped he should not be thought 
jealous of the growing interests of other countries, but he felt it in- 
cumbent upon the members of that House, asthe Representatives of 
the nation, and upoe the Government, under whose managemett 
the interests of that nation were placed, to take care, while other 
Powers acted upon this exclusive policy, that they should not relax 
in attention to the concerns of their navigation and maritime inter- 
ests. He was not imputing blame to those who had gone before, 
but asit was possible that mistake might have been made, would it 
not be better to inquire and to correct those mistakes, if any, rather 
than to go on in the foolish notion of the infallibility of the judgment 
from which the present system sprung, and to continue in such a de- 
lusion until it would be too late, or at least would require much 
greater pains to apply aremedy? He confessed that he had been 
much surprised in the debate of last year, at some of the assertions 
of the Honourable Member for Dover (Mr. P. Thompson,) who, he 
was bound to admit, made a statement calculated in most of its 
parts to make a great impression upon the House, connected as that 
Gentleman was with the commercial! interests, and conversant as he 
The Honourable Gentle- 
man had stated that shipping could be built in England at a cheaper 
rate than in foreign parts. Now he (Mr. Robinson) had been some 
time longer connected with the shipping than the Honourable Mem- 
ber, and he had acquired some little degree of experience in its con- 
cerns, and he could take upon him to say, from his own knowledge, 
without meaning any disrespect to the Honourable Gentleman, that 
amore groundless or unfounded assertion had never been made. 
He did nut wish the House to listen to the Honourable Gentleman’s 
assertion or to his (Mr. Robertson’s) contradiction of it as proof, but 
to let that point form one of the grounds of inquiry. He would 
state one fact—not indeed as proving his assumption in opposition to 
the Honourable Gentleman, because he was unwilling to fatigue the 
House with any minute detail—he had seen a letter that very day 
which stated that in the port of Dantzic, on the 22d of May, an oek 





treated. It was too bad if, after having waited for years, in the hopes 


of seeing some amendment, the shipping interest were to be told | * tol ; 
that they had not proposed any practical question for the attention | to the accuracy of his intelligence, but he could undertake to say 
He was gladto hear the Hon. Gentleman opposite | that these northern-built vessels, which were brought into competi- 
1t Hon Colleague, to an inquiry intothis tion with ours by the reciprocity principle, could be built of the 


of Parliament. 
pledge himself and his Rigt 
subject during the recess; but what secur:ty could the country have 
in the promises of men, who were in office to-day, and might not be | 
in place next Session, [Hear, anda laugh.] It was the duty of | 
Parliament to take up this great national question. He appealed to 

the changes which had taken place in the ministry within the last ; 
eighteen months, whether reliance could be placed upon the pledges | 
of any set of Ministers? [Hear.] Though many ships were em- 
ployed, they were not, profitably to their owners. The note alluded 
to, ought to point out the number of ships which had been struck 
out of the Registry. With respect to thesvessels registered through- 
out the British empire, with the exception of Ireland, he found a di- 
rninution of 9284, in the year 1827, as compared with 1825; and, in 
Ireland, although andoubtedly the shipping branches of trade were 
carried on to a very limited extent, yet the reduction even here 
showed that the effeets of the system were universally prevalent. It 





was an important point to consider whether the vessels remaining 
employed were profitably employed or not. If he might refer, by 


way of inference, to another important subject of legislation, lately} for Liverpool (Mr, Huskisson’s), statement perfectly correct, 


entertained by that House—he meant the Corn Question—he found 
that it had been there deemed impornant to consider what was the 
price at which the growers could produce corn. Now he did not, 
want the House to inquire at what price ship-owners sailed their ves- 
sels, but whether they employed them profitably or ruinously? be- 
cause he did not see any reason which entitled one class to the espe- 
cial patronage and partiality of the Legislature, while other branches 
of our national interests were left without protection. Now, look- 
ing into the item of freights, he found in it a remarkable reduction. 
‘The freight from Quebec to London, in 1818, for a load of timber 
was £3 5s., while at present it was but £2; linseed imported into | 
j.ondon in 1818 paid a freight of eight shillings and six-pence, and 
now it was bat five shillings; hemp from.St. Petersburg was, at the | 
former date, £3 10s. per ton, at the See no more than £2 is? | 
1e 
real merits of this question were to be tried, not merely by the num- | 
ber of vessels employed, but by the effect to which they were em- 
ployed, and he.could venture to take upon himself to say that the | 
vessels now onpiere? were losing money every day, and the| 
owners were re 





money by their trading, or suffering the vessel to rot before their 
eyes without employment. Last year this questiou had been brought 
before the House, certainly, under great disadvantages, for it had 
been mixed up, he was sorry to say, with political coxsiderations, 

With which it was not essentially, nor ought ever to be connected, | 
aud with which it was not connected by the ship-owners themselves, 
bat by certain injudicious friends—although, indeed, he had no rea- 
son to call them iriends—who availed themselves of the distress of 
the shipping interests to cast imputations upon the Right Hon. Gen- 
Uleman opposite, which he was confitent the ship-owners never meant 
to affix.. He was sure there was no ship-owner of respectability who 
Would not be prepared tu admit, in his statements to the Legisiature, 
that the utmost he could impute to the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man were mistaken views. 7 





built vessel, furnished with all her spars, was launched at an expense 
equivalentto £3 perton. He confessed he felt a little sceptical as 


same materials, and equipped with the same complement of men, 
for one third less than the expense of our ships. Another point to 
which he would beg leave shortly to advert, was the anomaly of pre- 
venting the employment of foreign seamen, except in a very trifling 
proportion, in British vessels, and at the same time letting in foreigu 
seamen in foreign vessels entering our ports, and coming into com- 
petition with our shipping. This he considered an extraorlinary 
description of policy, and he feared that, if the matter were not 
looked into in time, they would, in a short spaee, find that they had 
gone such lengths that it would be difficult to repair the evil. He 
was ata loss to comprehend with what reason it could be conten- 
ded—unless it were said there was no increase to British shipping— 
he could not conceive how those who resisted inquiry could 
argue that foreign vessels displacing our own ships would not, 
protanto, leave out of employment a number of our seamen, 
and render a quantity of our capital idle and unprofitable. There 
was one branch of the Right Honourable Gentleman’s, the Member 


namely, that the ship-owners had come to the House last year with 
very exaggerated allegations, and some which would not bear 
inquiry, and the Right Honourable Gentleman had argued, with 
more acuteness than candour, that all their information and all their 
statements were of necessity equally false. But it was not an inge- 
nuous mode of argument upon the part of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, because the ship-owners of Scarborough made some 
erroneous statements, and others, perhaps, exaggerated their grie- 
vances, toexclaim, “ Here isan example quasi regula,’”’ and to re- 








brought forward of less moment, because this was one of the efforts 
annually made to persuade the House that the policy of his Right 
Hon. Friend had failed. With respect to the proposition itself, how- 
ever, he would say that in this age of wonders he had heard few more 
extraordinary, as to the manner in which it was presented to the no- 
tice of the House. The Hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had complained of the conduct of that House towards the ship-own- 
ers. Now he (Mr. C. Grant) was wholly at a loss to conceive what 
there was, in the proceedings of the House, as regarded the shipping 
interest, which could furnish a pretext for complaint, or could be 
construed into a failure of proper respect or deferrence for that class. 
The ship-owners had repentedly. brought their question under discus- 
sion, and if the House had found the measures proposed by them 
less expedient than they themselves considered them, this was not to 
be interpreted as a mark of disrespect. But what respect had been 
shown by those who advocated the cause of the ship-owners? They 
came and told the House that their interests were crumbling to dust 
—were actually prostrated—they lamenied the British navy as utter- 
ly overthrown. And with what proposition did they follow up these 
representations? Not as might be expected, with the plain and sim- 
ple suggestion that an tininealidte inquiry should be entered into, but 
that the examination should be deferred until next session. This 
was certainly consistent with the mode of answering a speech of last 
year, but how farit was consistent with itself he would leave the House 
to judge. The proposition of the Hon. and Gallant General was ex- 
tremely singular. He represented the British navigation to be in ruins, 
and then he asked the House to defer the consideration of the subject 
until next Session. He (Mr. C. Grant,) thought this in itself a very 
inconvenient mode of proceeding—thus pledging the House to a fu- 
ture course. But as to the nature of the proposition itself, there was 
this remarkable circumstance to be attended to—What case had the 
Hou. and Gallant General made out ? He averred that from the 
accounts of the number of Registered vessels there was an apparent 
diminution in their complement, and he called on the House to in- 
quire into the cause of that apparent reduction. But he seemed not 
to have observed that at the foot of the very account on which he 
founded his demand for inquiry the cause of the deficiency was alree- 
dyexplained. And supposing that a committee were to be appoin- 
ted in the next session, what would be the effect of their inguiry ?— 
Their Report would Le necessarily in the words of the note subjoin- 
to the account itself, attributing the apparent diminution to the ef- 
fects of the Registry Acts of the 4th and sixth of George IV. But 
there was no presumption that a real decrease had taken place. It 
was quite conceivable that an apparent diminution might be compa- 
tible with an actual increase. And these were the grounds upon 
which the Gallant General would have the house institute an inqui- 
ry, the only reasonable feature of which was its adjournment. Re 
collecting that this question had come betore the House last year, and 
that it had been amply considered and deliberately decided as, not 
being a subject which called for a Committee, the next thing to be 
considered was, whether any thing had occurred since last year to in- 
duce the House to come to a different determination as to the course 
to be pursued at present; and if such were not found to be the case, 
all that could be urged by those who called for that inquiry must go 
for nothing. He thought he could prove that there were no ground 
for alarm or apprehension of danger to our navigation or maratime 
interests. But he would first beg leave te advert to some ofthe con- 
clusions drawn by the Hon. Mover of the question, as to the conduct 
of some of the parties connected with their interests. He had said 
that an apparent diminution did not involve a real decrease. The 
old Registry Act of the 26th of George I[I. was the Act by which al! 
the ships built at that period were regulated. By the 6th of the King 
it was provided that no registration should be of any avail unless it 
took place under the 4th or 6th of George IV. The object of the 
Registry Act was simply to provide that no ship should assume the 
privileges of a British vessel unless it was qualified to do so. As to 
the Registry, although it was regulated by the department of the cus- 
toms, upon which it devolved in the manner required by law, it 
must necessarily be an uncertain and fallacious criterion ; because, 
owing to particular circumstances, it could never be completely ac- 
curate. No registration, however precise, could be adapted to the 
fluctuations of our commerce, which extended to every part of the 
globe. And what, he would ask, was it that had made the diminv- 
tion of the number of vessels apparent? It was notthe sagacity of 
any Hon. Member of that House, however great might be the fund 
of that faculty. It was not by any spontaneous discovery of any 
Hon. Gentleman in that House that the diminution was made appa- 
rent, but by an Act introduced by his Right Hon. Friend himself, 
which required the registration of all vessels de novo. He wished to 
know whether any thing had happened since last year, or was stated 
to be likely to happen, in reference to the shipping interest, which 
should induce the house to alter its determination. - It was proposed 





ject all other representations as equally unworthy of credit or atten- 
tion. He was satisfied that the ship-owners, asa body, were incapa- 
ble of any wilful misstatements, or of imposing upon the House by 
any perversion of facts. ‘They asked for nothing more than a fair 
and impartial inquiry, such as nad not been refused to subjects of less { 
importance and magnitude: whether as regarded the immense} 
amount of property invested in the trade, or the vast and momen- 

tous question which might one day decide the fate of the country | 
and of Europe. He should not at that late hour trespass further on | 
the attention of the House, but would commit the resolution of the 


feated by a negative. 

Mr C. GRANT said that it was a novelty in the course of procee- 
dings in Parliament, to hear a long speech in reply to a debate which | 
had taken place a year before ; but he felt it necessary to remark up- | 
on some ofthe arguments used by the Hon. Gentleman who sat | 
down last; and in doing so he could not avoid referring to what had 
before fallen from his Right Hon. Friend(Mr. Huskisson) on a ques- 
tion which was so immediately connected with his name. and with 
that policy which had been recommended by his judgment and ex-| 
perience. He did not consider that he was now called upon to pro-| 
nounce an opinion upon the tendency of that policy, since it had al-| 
ready met the sanction of the principal members of the present Gov- | 
ernment since its commencement. There was, perhaps, no policy | 


now to have triennial returns of the number of ships in employment 
He (Mr. C. Grant) rested his argument not upon the number of ship- 
ping but upon the extent and advantage to which they were employ 
ed. It was urged that his Right Hon. Friend had been led on by fal 
lacious accounts of the number of British vessels last year to reject 
the claims of the ship-owners: but he believed he could safely say 
that not a single point of his Right Hon. Friend’s arguments rested 
upon the number of registered vessels. Ifhe looked to his Right 
Hon. Friend’s speech, he did not find in it a single allusion to this 
Member. The documents and statements upon whieh he proceeded 
were founded upon other criferia. He rested his argument upon the 


uced to the melancholy alternative of choosing | Honourable and Gallant General to the indulgence of the House, | real employment of British vessels in navigation and in active pur- 
whether they would sail their vessels with the certainty of losing | earnestly trusting that so very desirable an objeci might not be de-| suits of trade. : 


__Were the House to look tothe number of vessels re 
gistered, even if the accounts could be perfectly accurate, the criterion 
would be a fallacious one—it would lead them to no practical con 

clusion. It would tell nothing of the activity of those vessels ; and 
even with the returns before them, the House could not tell whethe: 
one-half or two-thirds of the vessels enumerated might not be unem 

ployed. the object was to know the extent of our commeres, it 

vigour and activity and the contest or the competition which it 
bore with forcign commerce. If this then were the practical object, 
the only way to attain it would be by inquiring not what number o} 
ships were registered, but how many were employd—were active, 
operative, and entering into the daily commerce of the nation. But 
he did not find the Honourable and Gallant Oficer’s arguments, 
horne out by the documents, upon which he relied; for, on looking 


For his own part, he bowed with the} which had been more discussed, and had met with more decided | to the returns, he found that the tonnage of British shipping entered, 


Utmost respect and deference to the judgment of the Right Honoura-| sanction from the House, and, be might add, from the country, than | within the United Kingdom amounted. in the year 1825, to 2,143,000 


ble Gentleman. He was not setting up his own opinion against that | 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman—far from it; he was only | 


that which was the subject of that night’s discussion. He was glad | 
that the subject had not only occupied so large a share of the atten- 


in 1826 to 1,920,000; 1827, to 2,086,000 ; and of Foreign vessels, the 


| tonnage was, in 1826, 694,000; and in 1827, 771,000; that the Hon. 


hraying the House not to be carried away by the eloquence of the | tion of his Right Hon. Friend, but had also received so much con-| and Gallant General appeared to have been particularly struck by 


Right Ion. Gentleman, nor be deterred by his dictate from entering | 
nto an inquiry to which the parties were entitled. What had been! 
the case in another branch of British trade during the present Session ? | 
Che Goverament last year came to the determination that there was | 
70 ground for inquiring into the shipping question, and accordingly | 
ane concerned in that interest, although not satisfied, did not press | 
Th subject forward. But what had been done in the article of wool? | 
foe ee the landed interest that there was no ground 
tence Ve deine a EE te age an inquiry, and granted it onthe pre- 
ony ‘the * ary w ms Without disrespect, he would venture to 
ond ey ou'e never co, namely, satisty the parties. He stated 
ese Circumstances merely in order to show that there was one mea- 
a meted out to that class and another to the shipping interest. He | 
ope d and trusted thet an inquiry would be granied, and that if it 


sideration from the innocent and simple-hearted Gentlemen whe, it 
appeared, had bestowed all their dilligence upon the examination of | 
our navigation and our foreign policy, so far as it related to our mari- | 
time interests. He was glad of this because he knew that the more 
mature consideration was given tothe subject, the more would that | 
policy be confirmed, which had already been sanctioned by the | 
Members of the Government. But thinking, as he did, that bis poli. | 
cy lad been so sanctioned, he did not feel himself called upon to| 
discuss the general principles upon which it was founded. He felt, 
that, in doing so, be should be doing injustice to the question itself, | 
and to those who espoused the cause of the ship-owners, the House | 
having already declared its opinion unequivocally.—{ Hear, hear.] 
He should simply confine himself, therefore, to the question before 
the Mouse. Ie considered the sbepe in which the motion was 


‘ 


ihe diminution of the human race in the class of seaman. [Generwi 
(rascoyne remarked that le had spokeu of the diminution of employ 
ment. ] He would put it to the House whether the whole of the Ga! 
lant General’s argumeats did not go to show, that he was very angry 
not so much at the circumstance of our imports or exports being di 
minished, as because they were all executed by a reduced number 
of men. ‘The purport of the Gallant officer’s argument was, in fact 
that a larger nuryber should be employed to do that which could be 
more easily doue with a smailer compliment. He would multiply 
the hands so as to make them, not only superiluous, but inconvenieut. 
He would gext proceed to state the number of seamen employed in 
British and Foreign vessels, in order to prove that the change, instead 
of being arrainst the British, was on the contrary, in their favours ‘The 
numbers gyere as tollow :— 




















BRITISH. Men. _ 
1825 ‘ ; ; - - - _ 162,614 
1826 ie ° - - - : - 451,327 
1827 et ee - - - 165,548 

FOREIGN. 
1825 - ° ° 2 3. . b. 48,943 
Pe oo OMS we ee eee 37,137 
1827 ° - ~ Z 41,058 


Which shewed an increase of British seamen amounting to ebout 
3,000, and a decrease of Foreign seamen to the amount of nearly 
6,000. 

The amount of tonnage that entered inwards from all parts of the 


world was asiollows : 
BRITISH. 
ds. és ath ss 2,786,844 
a. .~ oo. : .. +. 2,478,047 
En. gt oe tate G's et a 2,777,388 
FOREIGN 
1825 . ‘ Pa as. 892.601 
ee oat ate -. «+ + 643,922 
Pe cu Ws Bos Shes Cs 715,824 


which proved that, though there was a decrease in the British ton- 
nage, it was trifling as compared with the foreign tonnage— the Brit- 
ish baving decreased not more than 9,456 tons, while the foreign had 
decreased 176,777. The resu!t was that there had been an increase 
ef British seamen in 1527, as compared with 1826, of about 14,000, 
and of foreign seamen an increase of somewhat less than 4,000 tle 
would agree wiil the tion. Measber that there was not such want of 
employment tor our shipping as want of profits. ‘This was the great 
evil complained of; and te was ready to admitit. He agreed with 
Hon. Member as to the depression of the shipping interest.—LA 
Jaugh.] He was not indeed surprised that ship-owners should com- 
plain; but he should be glad to know what manufacturers had not 
suffered !—{ Hear, tear.] The Legislature had interfered in he ship- 
ping iuterest; but the onclesion, irom what he had stated, was ra- 
ther that this waterierence had been beneficial than injurious. In 
looking at the trade, commerce shipping, &c. of the country—at | 
that surprising and complicated machine, if be might use the expres- 
sion, they aught to take the whole into account—and not despair, 
because in some parts of the system there had been a falling-off.— 
Looking at the. subject in a general point of view, instead oj there 
being any grounds ior despair, the present state of the shipping of the 
country held out prospects of a very different description. In proot 
of that he had only to reter to the change which had taken place 
since 1814 in British tounage bound outwards:— 


In 18]4it was - - - - - - 41,846,670 
15°>- - - - = - . - 2786844 
1826 - - - - - - © - YA478,047 
W227 - - = © 2 6 8 e 8997383 


That is to say in 1827 it was only a trifle less than it wasin 1825—a 

year when the greatest impulse was given to the foreign trade of the 

country.—[ Hear, hear.] As a contrast to this, he would only cail 

the attention of the [ouse to the foreign tonuage for the same years: 
FOREIGN. 


In}814 - - Itwas - - 566,516 
1825 - --. = = + 892,601 
1826 - - - - + + = 643,922 
1837 - - - - = - = 715,894 


Bot in this Ireland was included as a foreign country. Looking at the 
return in another point of view, he meant exclusive of the trade be- 
tween Great Btitain and Ireland, the result was equally favour- 
able for Great Briain. The talling-offin British tonnage in i¢27, as 
compared with 1825, was 54,089 tons, while the decrease in foreign 
tonnage tor the same period was 176,777 tons. He did not mention 
this as any proof (hat it was an advantage to the country that there 
had been a greater decrease in foreign than in British shipping; on 
the contrary, he thought it a disadvantage ; and he should always re- 
gard the increase of foreign shipping asa proof of the increase of de- 
mand for our manutactures in foreign countries; but he mentioned 
it to show that if there had been a decrease in our shipping since 
1825—a year of great excitement—it was not at all to be compared 
with the decrease which had taken place in foreign shipping. His 
Hon. Friend had said that only single years had been taken, and that 
the fair way would be to take the averages for a number of years.— 
He had no objection to that, because he should be able to show that 
the result was equally satisiactory, asthe tollowing statement would 








prove. The average trom 
British. Foreign. 
1814 to 1818 was 1,517,918 595,000 
1818 to 1824 was 1,607,000 539,000 
1824 to 1526 was 1,963,678 804,000 


Yn 1§27 the proportion was, British, 2,086,293, and foreign, 751,864, 
showing an increase in the British tonnage since 1826 of 123,220 
tons. fo 1626 the decrease of foreign tonnage was 110,000, and in 
1827 it was 53,009, so that, taking the subjectin either way the result 
was pony favourable. On the average of two, ten, or twelve 
years, the increase was 123,22), tons, and there was also an increase 
in the British tonnage exclusive of Ireland from 1825 to 1827. The 
next subject to which be would call the attention of the House was 
the amount of shipping from all parts of the world; and he would 
take that opportunity of stating that our colonies had not been ne- 
est assome seemed to suppose ; a great difference, for instance 

ad been made between the duty imposed on goods imported from 
Canada and those from{other countries.{(The Right Hon Gentleman 
here read an extract from the report of the Committee appointed in 
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(Hear, hear,] According to the returns, too, made of the number 


oi vessels entering the port of London, there bad been a change in 
favour of this country. 


In 1824thetonnage was - - - 670,000 
1825 es 8} ee 
1826 e ° ad 2 e ¢ 675,000 


1827 ee Rite Gallia IED A 

And ef these, the increase of British vessels had been greater in pro- 

rtion than that of vessels of any other nation. This increase, 
owever, was not confined to this country alone. It was observable 
in the returns made from a variety of quarters, and more particu- 
larly of the number of vessels that had passed the sound in 1826 and 
1827. In 1826 the number of British vessels that passed the Sound 
was 3,730; in 1827, 5,099; of Danes in 1826, 779; in 1827, 856. 
Swedes in 1826, 1,280; 1827, 1,389, &c. Showing an increas in 
the number of British vessels at the rate of 37 per cent., while the 
increase on the number of vessels belonging to all other countries 
was not more than eight percent. He, therefore, thought that he 
was justified in making the statement that the shipping of this coun- 
try bad net been neglected; but, on the contrary, cherished and pro- 
tected by the regulations which had been adopted. [Hear, hear. ] 
And be was convinced that the more the subject was examined by 
the public, the more would they be convinced of the wisdom of the 
policy which had been recently adopted. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. LIDDFLL said he would not attempt at all to follow the 
Right Hon. Gentleman through the very complicated statement 
which he had just made. He must say, however, that he was still 
more incredulous on many points, and representing, as he did, a 
large county, which was so closely connected with the shipping in- 
terest, he should feel it his duty to make a few observations in rep| 
tothem. Notwithstanding the arguments of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, it was an appalling prospect for himself, and those with 
whom he wasconnected, to see their property daily depreciated, and 
no remuneration for the expenditure of their capital. The charge 
for freight was now reduced so low that some protection was abso- 
lutely necessary. He was not opposed to liberal principles of com- 
mercial regulations, but he thought there should be some relaxation 
from those lately-established rigid principles. 

Mr. P. THOMPSON denied that he ever said that (as the Hon 
Member for Worcester imputed to him) ships could be built in this 
country cheaper than in any other, What he said was confirmed by 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Trade, to which he refer. 
red the Hon. Member for Worcester. He concurred entirely in the 
conclusions drawn by his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. C. Grant), from 
the comparative amount of our tonnage in the year 1827, and the 
tv 0 yerrs preceding. He thought his Right Hon. Friend might 
ake ihose arguments much stronger. He would take the year 
Inz4, and he found the tonnage of 1827 exceeded that of 1824 by 
556.090 tons, and the increase in the number of men employed was 
34,436. He admit.ed there was a fall in the price of shipping, but 
that fall was not greater than the fall in other articles, which he enu- 
merated as they were stated by his Right Hon. Friend. All the rea- 
soning and the facts of the Gallant General failed to shake those 
great and liberal principles established lately by the labours of the 
late Secretary for the Colonial Department. He found now that 
the rates of freight were generally reduced to about two-thirds of 
what it hadbeen. If the geueral shipping of this country exceeded 
11,948,000 tons, he would ask what effect 750,000 tons of foreign 
shipping could have on it? He lamented that the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, the late Secretary for the Colonies, resigned his office, and 
he felt regret and shame at the conduct of those deluded persons who 
instigated the poor people in the river to hoist their flags in ignoraut 
triumph on that occasion. lhe might be here allowed to recite the 
words of the poet, which applied so well to the circumstance— 
Pone domi lauros, duc in capitolia magnum 
Cretatumque bovem: Sejanus ducitur unco 





Spectandus: gaudentomnes. Que labra? Quis illi 
Vultus erat? Nunquam, siquid mihi credis, amavi 

Hunc hominem: sed quo cecidit subcrimine? Quisnam 
Delator? Quibus indiciis? Quo teste probavit? 

Nil horum. 
And well might he add the other line— 

Verbose et grandis epistole venit. 

The Hon. Member referred to the opinions expressed by Mr. Lyall, 
who was an authority on the subject, which opinions were similar to 
those he himself entertained. He deprecated entering into details 
on the measure at that late hour of the night, and concluded with 
expressing a hope that the policy which had actuated the late Minis- 
try on the shipping question, could not be departed from. 

Mr. ROBINSON said that he viewed the hoisting of the flags, and 
other manifestations which had been alluded to by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Dover, on the retirement uf the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson) from office, with as much displeasure as any one. 

Mr. HUSKISSON rose and said. at that late hour, he should de- 
tain the House but a very few minutes. Having had an opportunity 
last Session, and preceding Sessions of Parliament. of expressing his 
sentiments on the important question now under discussion, and, as 
he had nothing new to add, as the topic was almost exhausted, he 
should not now enter on any details. With respect to what the 
Ilon. Member for Dover had said, as to the rejoicings which were 
represented as having transpired in consequence of his (Mr. Huskis- 
son) being no longera Member of the Administration, he could as- 
sure his Honourable Friend that neither what had occurred, nor 
what had been said, at all disturbed his own feelings. [Hear, hear. ] 








7821, in confirmation of his statement.) He read that extract to 
show that the colonies, though only a subordinate consideration, 
were not neglected, and that every attention also had been paid to 
the Shipping Interest. The different duties, for instance, imposed 
en the timber imported from the Baltic and that from Canada was 
a proof that the legislature were not inattentive to the interests of 
the Colonies. With regard to the whole amount of tonnage from all 

rts ofthe world, it would be only necessary to state the amount 

ra few years. in order to prove that the decrease was comparative- 
dy trifling. In round numbers the tonnage was, in 


1823 - . : ; - 7,800,000 
1824 - : - . . - 8,100,000 
1825 - - - : . - §& 300,000 
1826 - - : ‘ ‘ - 8.360.000 


1827.—t- : - . - - 8,185,000 
So that there had been a reduction of not more than 280,000 on 
8,090,000 of tennage. The return for Ireland alone, however, was 
still more favourable, as the following account would prove :— 
An Account of the number of Vessels, with the amount of their Ton- 
“nage, which entered and cleared coastwise at the several Ports in 
Treland, in the years ending Sth January 186, 1897, and 1828, ex- 
clusive of the intercourse with Great Britain :— 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Wears ending Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
th Janvary 1826, 2974 107,455 2.939 82,976 
“6 3*27, 2.282 97 443 3,203 102.575 
* 1828, 3,052 141,093 3,046 129,053 


Making an increase in the tonnage of Ireland during that period of 
about 140,000 tons. He washappy in being able to make this state- 
ment, because it only showed what might be done for that country 


With regardto the pamphlet, for which the writer received only 
£200. he thought that sum was measured by the liberality of those 
who employed him, and estimated according to the very low rate of 
freights. [A laugh.] The Gallant Officer who had introduced the 
question, said that he was not going to discuss ‘‘an abstract naval 
question with a collateral view to commerce ” [Laughter.] His Gal- 
lant Friend had kept his word by abstaining from giving facts bearing 
upon the general subject; and he mnst say that his Gallant Friend 
treated the collateral matter in the same manner. [Continued 
langhter.] His Gallant Friend’s proposition was to sift that, in 
another Session of Parliament, which was already sifted and known, 
and acted upon. This was the whole of the proposition, about 
which so many hours disenssion had taken place In the year 1825, 
he (Mr. Huskisson) found it his duty to revise and consolidate all the 
various Acts relating to the registration of ships. One of the regula- 
tions was all the ships should be registered on oath. By the old Act 
the ships that were lost or worn out, the registration was not set 
aside. By the operations cf the new Law the registration was 
taken de noro. This operation took place in 1827. He was anxious 
only to bring the truth, and nothing bot the truth, before the House. 
From the year 1774 to the year 1827, the ships that were registered. 
and which existed no longer, were still included in the list. Had 
the operation of 1827 happened in 1814, or any other later period. 
it would have accounted for the deficiency in the number, about 
which some complaints hac heen made. There was something of 
an analogous nature in keeping in the Land Tax Bill, the names of 
all the Commissioners who had ever been appointed. These Com- 
missioners were only appointed fora year, Every year new ap- 
pointments took place. The county Members gave in the names of 
the Gentlemen qualified for being Peqsdalesionsrs. From tke time 





dy encouraging commerce, and affording the inhabitants an oppor- 
dauity of contributing thelr industry to the good of the commrunity. 


of King William III. to the present, it had been customary to keep 


Sse; 


much larger than any other which ever tt that it would scarcely 







be carried to the other House of Parlidtient by any one Member of 
the House of Commons. [A laugh. ut, if any Hon. Member 
were to propose to take out of the Acts of King William, of Queen 
Anne, of George [., of Ceorge II., and George HI. the names of the 
Commissioners of the Land ‘Tax who had ceased to be, his Hon. 
Friend would be ready to exclaim, «What had become of all the 
Commissioners?” All the facts connected with the subject of the 
—— before ‘he House were so well known, that he was spared 
the trouble of restating thew. His gallant Friend had admitted 
that there was considerable increase of trade, connected with 
a considerable decrease of men and ships employed in car- 
rying on that trade; and his proposition was to this effect :—« Leg 
us go into Committee, and see whether we can carry on the samo 
trade by paying higher freights, in order that we may compete with 
foreign nations.” He then spoke of steam vessels going up rivers, 
and passing oftner than ships could. Would he have a law to pre- 
vent vessels of that description from going so often? and would he 
wish to limit the number of voyages of ships? He (Mr. Huskisson ) 
begged to cali the attention of the House to the statement of an 
agent for the North-east coast of England, whose opinion was of 
some importance in a question like the present. He had that morn- 
ing received a letter from Mr. Richmond, the gentleman to whom 
allusion had been made, and these were the words used:—* It is not 
trom the want of employment (of ships) that we are injured; on 
the contrary, there is more employment than ever.” [Hear.] The 
ships employed in the year 1827 exceeded those employed in the 
far-famed year of 1825. This authority was not tobe disputed. The 
shipping interest, no one could doubt, received but very small pro- 
fits; but he was not aware how relief would be administered. [ Hear. 
When the fullest employment that could be given was ettinded 
to those who possessed vessels, he thought every thing was done 
which could, consistently, be done. The farmer complained of the 
low price of his grain. [Hear.] And the prices of other articles 
which had been enumerated by the Hon. Member for Dover, were 
likewise greatly reduced. [Heer.] This was a proof that the de- 
preciation proceeded from some general cause. It wasa subject of 
lamentation that our shipping interest should be suffering so greatly, 
but it was not in the power of the House to remedy it. Provided 
the ship-owners could obtain the high prices of 1814, and provided 
every thing bore an equal proportion. then there wonld be no com- 
plaint ; but this haleyon state of things could not be anticipated. 
There was one material fact, too important to pass by silently.— 
The great question to be considered was, whether British ship- 
owners could sustain a fair competition with those of other coun- 
tries?’ The fact to which he was about drawing the attention of 
the Honse, and for which be was indebted to the gentleman, the 
President at Lloyd’s—no mean authority on the subject. The 
trade between the Brazils and Europe was carried on by Europeen 
and United States vesse!s. Sugar was the chief article of com- 
merce. This article could not be brought into England, because 
of the high duty attached to it, amounting nearly to a_prohibi- 
tion. The two places in Europe which received the Brazilian 
sugar were ‘Trieste for the south-east part of Europe, and Hamburgh 
inthe north. From the documentswhich he held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that from Bahis, in the Brazils, there were 28 vessels em- 
ployed to bring their sugar to Europe, the names of which were set 
forth. Of these, four were Austrian, two Swedish, one Russian, 
which amounted to seven; and the remainder, 21 were English.— 
{Cheers.] Sothat in the trace in which there wes no interest, of 
23ship3engaged, 21 were English vessels. Thiswas in the course 
of the last yeur. Now the ships employed betw: en Bahia and Ham- 
burg with sugar, for the same period, were 47. Ot these 12 belonged? 


| to Hamburgh. three or four were Danish ; there was one Swedish 


ship, one Russian as in the former case, and a tew from other places, 
but England had 23engaged.—| Hear.] Of the 28 and 47 ships, ma- 
king 75 trading between the Brazils and Europe, 44, more than one 
half the whole number belonged to En lish shipowners He wag 
persuaded that his Right Hon. Friend, the Secretary of State fox 
the Home Department, would pursne the same line of policy which 
his two noble friends in the other House of Parliament bad suppor- 
ted. He believed that those principles were calculated to increase 
the maritime prosperity of the country ; that they were so viewed 
by all men in the country who had taken a sound view of the subject 
—[hear,] and that there would be no retrograde movement. It the 
policy were to be changed, he was quite persuaded that the interests 
of vast numbers would be injured. All that he would contend for 
respecting the system was, that it shouldreceive fair play. Let the 
peace of Europe be preseryed, and the peace of the world—and was 
sure that every thing to preserve that peace, consistently with the 
honour of the country, would be done by his Majesty’s Ministers— 
and he feared not forthe result—[Hear.] Should peace be main- 
tained, commerce would grow, flourish, and improve.—[Hear.] He 
wished to press upon the Honse and the country that his Right Hon. 
Friend, he was persuaded, did not wish to depart from the principles 
of policy pursued by the preceding Administration on that subject—- 
They were the same prigciples which had been acted upon in Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration, and the Noble Lord (Viscount Goderich } 
who was inthe other House of Parliament. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vice that might be given by persons who deemed themselves great di- 
plomatists—who thought in their wisdom that South America was not 
so advantageous to this country [loud cheers], an opinion expressed 
somewhnt tardy [hear] notwithstanding it was the notion of a certain 
diplomatist that Europe bad paid too dear for recognising the inde- 
pendence of Sonth America, because the United States might bene- 
fit, in part, by the measure, he (Mr. Huskisson) trusted that it would 
not occasion any alteration in the line of policy. [Hear.] If some 
irregularities bad been committed by them. they bad done no more 
than might be naturally expected from infant States. His Noble 
Friend (Karl Dudley), had stated in the other House of Parliament, 
in answer to a question put to him, that in all cases in which British 
property had been injured by the Belligerent Powers, investigations 
had gone on, and the parties injured woald be remunerated. But 
the States of South America had not committed one-fittieth part the 
infractions of the laws of nations as Old Spain had done during the 
war, and nt more than might be expected of an infant State strng- 
gling with difficulties The Right Hon. Gentieman concluded with 
saying, ‘let the policy have but fair play, let the system be pursued, 
and I willstake my public charactar, and every circumstance on 
which a public man can rest his reputation, for its ultimate suc- 
cess,” 

Lord PAULETT hoped his Honourable and Gallant Friend 
would consent to withdraw his motion, upon an understanding that 
it would be brought forward again next Session, if it should appear 
to him that the same distress was then existing. 

he CHANCELLOR of the FXCHEQUER briefly stated, that 
it was the anxious wish of his Majesty’s Government to have it un- 
derstood, that no change in the measures of commercial policy 
which had been pursued during the last few years was in their con- 
Yemplation. What his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Courtenay) had said 
upon this subject had been entirely misunderstood. | lie had only 
meant te say that, concurring in all the general principles of the sys 
tem, these should not prevent him paying attention to the claims 
and sufferings of each individnal interest. That was his own fee!. 
ing; but he declared for himself and his colleagues, thatthey bad in 





the names of al! the Commissioners that had eversat. The annual 
Bill which was now in progress through the House, was so bulky, so 




















no respect changed their views or intentions in respect of the syster 
itself, or the principle upon which it was founded, [Fear, hear’) 
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d the House against arriving at @ 
ct which had been read from Mr. 


Sir M. W. RIDLEY on i 
nclusion trom the ; 
Richmond's letter, that no inquiry was necessary, He was satisfied | 
that the Ship-interest would be contented with the assurances made | 
by the Honourable Gentlemen on the opposite side of ihe House, 
and be sould therefore feel obliged to vote against the motion, 
it the Honourable and Gallant General would not conseut to with- 


w it. 

OM. HUSKISSON explained. 

General GASCOYNE said he would not conseat to withdraw the | 
motion, but be would not press for a division. in 

Mr. HUSKISSON begged to repair an omission which he had 
made. ‘The Honourable and Gallant General bad said that the de-, 
crease of men, compared with the tonnage, was six per cent. Now, 
he had not had time to make the calculations for the last fourteen 
years, but he bad taken the last year. It would be found tit instead 
of six per cent., it would be found to be 5 1-4 to5 1-2, which, upon 
27,000,000 tons, would make a difference of, and account for 15,000 
of tbe Gallant General’s dead men. 

General GASCOYNE replied that taking the tonnage at 2,000,151 
it would give six per cent.—[A laugh. 

Mr. HUSKISSON said the Gallant General and himself did not 
study aritumetic at the sane school.—[A laugh. ] 


The cry of “ Divide, divide,”’ then became general, and strangers | 


were ordered to withdraw. 
On our return to the gallery, we found the motion had been nega- 
tived without a division. 4 
—~»>—- 
COBBETT’S REGIS'’ER---SINKING FUND. 


{Mr. Courtenay having written a reply to Lord Grenville’s late 
Pamphlet on the Sinking Fund, Cobbett has addressed him in the 
following letter. 





forty open barriers (there are 52 in all, some ot wuich are _closed,) 
he would have seen scores of drunken persons reeling to their homes 
(except the few who, through inability to walk take up their iod- 
ging on the road side.) Oxford-street is by tar the longest in London ; 
can Mr, Hunt point out tour hundred shops shut upin it? Now! 
coulu show bin that number closed in Paris, in tour oniy, out of 
the 12 arrondissements, without travelling as tar as Dieppe, Rouen, 
and St Germain’s, to find them. As totour hundred pounds per 
annum being asked tora * room of 1s feet square, withuut an inch 
of outlet,”’ Mr. H. must bave mistaken the sum, asf don’t think it 
possible to find a man in Paris who has the conscience to ask such a 
price, or another foolish enough to give even £200 for a place 
ofthatdescription. ‘Che highest price that J know being given tor 
a shop without outlets is £2AU per annum It ,s situated at the cor- 
ner of a street on the Boulevards Italiens, and it measures about 30 
feet long by 14 wide. beg to add to the above remarks, that, alter 
the experience of more than six years’ residence in Paris, | am cun- 
vinced that a gentleman and his family, with 4 or £500 per annum, 
will live here with less comfort, and little er notning cheaper, than 
he can in London.” 


while there heard, to our vo sinall surprise, of a brood swine, the 
property of Mr. Haliday, farmer, Carsethorn, which bas become a 
very dexterous fisher. Grumphie has been long about the place, 
and a burn which rises in the south-western limp oi the giant Criffel, 
and stretches into the Solway not far from ber master’s door, offers 
many facilities for pursuing unmolested her favourite sport. Accor- 
dingly, when the fishing season commences, and particularly when 
the tide ebbs and flows during day-light, she *: pedd’es’” most indus- 
triously in her native burn, and helps herseli to a plentiful meal of 
flounders. As the shore is much frequented by bathers, those who 
noticed her habits at first supposed that she acted on the principle of 
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To Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Esq., M. P. 
Kensington, 21st May, 1828. 

Peregrine,—I see that you advertise ‘A letter to Lord Grenville, 
en the Sinking Fund; price 3s. 6d.” I will not deal with you, Tho- 
mas: 3s. Gd. is too much to pay tor your Letter. Lam toid tiat you 
combat the * Noble Baron’s” opinions; and, indeed, the appearance 
of tis Greek-mottoed pamphlet was most unfortunate, just at the 
moment when your Squireship had a bill before the Collective for 
placing the tunds of the Friendly Societies under the controi of the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund! You were loudly cai:ed on 
toanswer the ‘‘ Noble Baron,” and to show, that his ‘‘ new lights,” 
his “ better philosophy,” his “ modern science,” his * one drop from 
the pure fountain,’ were all wrong, and, of course, that ‘“ Voctor 
Hamiiton” was wrong too, though steeped in the very ley of Scotch 
protundity. ‘The poor fellows ot the Friendly Societies were alar- 


med, avd well they might be, at the proposition to place their mo- | 


ney in hands which had been managing an affair that was intended 
to lessen that which it had been trom its establishment assisting to 
augment. Several of them who applied to me for my assistance, 
thought their money was going to help to pay off the National Debt. 
assured them that they might be perfectly tranquil on that score ; 


for that, though [ could not even guess what was intended to be, 


done with their money, I was quite sure that afarthing of the Na- 
tional Debt wouid never be paid off. 

Atriend of mine, who has read your three-and-sixpence worth, 
has assured me, that it would really seem to have been written with 
the assistance of Jack Hatchway and ‘Tom Pipes; and that all three 
ef you had clubbed your strength io make up a deadly broadside tor 
the purpose of silencing the Old Commodore, just when he (accor- 
ding to hisown account) was coming upon his beam-ends. Ah, Pe- 
regrine ! 
been the smallest chance of his ever hoisting his flag again, the devil 
ef any “ Letter” of this sort would he have gottrom you! You 


all (placemen [ mean) feel the blow that the Old Commodore has | 


given you. His pamphiet is stupid and insolent, and consists, in 


great part, of shametul plagiarisms; but he has put forth as bis own | 


my words, and theretore he has done good. He has blown up a ve- 
ry profitable part of your concern, and no wonder that you are ina 
rage with him. It is not his own long-lasting ignorance only that he 
has confessed; he has made a contession tor his whole tribe, aud for 
ail the undersirappers of that tribe. 

By way of conclusion let me remind you, that Canaing, upon 
some occasion when your emoluments were talked of, observed that 
it ought to be remembered that your wife was just brought to bed 
with her tenth child! A monstrous good reason to be sure for giving 
aman public money, and tha too, when crowds of philosophers are 


at work to find out the means of checking population. ‘This case) 


sughtto be referred to Peter ‘Thimble of Burdett’s Rump; or to 
Doctor Black; orto one Mill; all of whom can discover uo other 
cause of distress than that of women breeding too (ast. 

While [ have the pen in band, and happen to recollect that you 
were one of that famous Royal Commission which was appointed to 
find out the means of making Inimitable Notes, L beg leave o ask you 


whether you have yet made the discovery? and whether the Com- | 


mission, like the «* Board of Longitude,” be to last for ever? I re- 
Member that you reported that you were making progress, and that 
you had reason to expect success; but we never heard any more a- 
bout the matter! I wish you would tell us a little about it, and espe- 
ya what the thing cost us, or isto cost us, before it be brought to a 
ae, 
ready existed for abont forty years, and, if all things go ou so long in 
the present way, will, I dare say, exist throughout the present centu- 
ry at least. The Commission for settling the boundary line with 
the United States has already existed fourieen years; and I do not 
ay that the famous commission for settling the claims of Ameri- 
7 oyalists has yet been put an end to, though it was appointed 34 
yearsago! Ah, Thomas! There wil! be a General Settler by-and- 
"eros apparently eternal Commissions will come tumbling 
spain eiraccounts, and the score will be made us clear as that of 
chalks neteg when the lan dlord takes a mop and wipes out the 
wa on the back of the door, in order to bring his old cusiomers 
Sgain to regale themselves with the brewer's drugs. 
Wx. Copaerr. 





PRieecilaucous acticles, 





Living in Paris. —M. Tavernier, an English pastry-cook in Paris, | 


petra ae trom the capital, in contradiction of the statements 
oa - the letter from Mr. Huut, dated Paris, April 16:—: Pease 
panes it ery forward when Mr Hunt wrote; very true, but what mat- 
the eaaten get them by waiting but twenty days longer than 
hen near having once got them, they are very superior 
‘ eine wrouzht tothe Marche des Innocens, as fruits and vege- 
ie ee brought to that market are inferior to what you get 
vere yy Pc a very trifle cheaper. The pease, for instance, are 
fats.’ “Hun compared to qur ‘ Prussian blaes’ and ‘ Marrow- 
four nes af unt was astonished at bein 
velling in and 80 must every one acquainted with the mode of tra- 
wm i on ate ; for I believe it to be the first time that ever a 
‘te “ deg ran at so rapid a rate. During a stay of twelve 
but one d teppe, Rouen, St Germain’s, and Paris, Mr. Hunt “saw 
One ball hakee person.” Had he given himself the trouble to stand 
«Bom only on a Sunday or Monday evening at cither ef the 


If the Commodore had not been in this state, if there had | 


The Commission about the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts bas al-| 


g conveyed forty miles in| 


imitation, and merely wished to cool her cloots, wash her hide, or 
improve her health, by taking a dip in the sea like her beiters. But 
closer observatiun led to a very different conclusion ; and Dr. Max- 
/ well, Carse, Mr. Rae, Maxwellfield, Mr. Crichton, Southerness, and 
other individuals, are willing to stake tueir personal credit, that she 
;has repeatedly been seen raising her snout above the water, and 
swallowing piece-meal a thumping flounder. When the fish are 
small she manages to crunch them with her head down, and it is on- 
| ly occasionally that she is forced to hoist her prey aloft. and thus re- 
veal the knowledge o asecret which she, of course, thinks is nobo- 
' dy’s business but her own. As swimming is rather a severe exercise, 
she preiers low to high tides; takes the water at more than half ebb, 
‘and, in following the windings of the Kirkbean pow, traverses so 
'many roodsoi sand, that she bas the advantage of the reflux beiore 
ishe returns. But if the tide makes at ali rapidly, she immediately 
leaves the bed of the burn ; jumps to the side with great dexterity, 
'andscampers home as fast as if the fiends were driving her. Alto- 
| gether she is a singular brute, and we do not wonder that the owners 
of halve and stake nets have become jealous of her poa hing pro- 
pensities, and are telling sueh as wish to drive a hard bargain— 
_**Cheap! boo can ye expect cheap fleuks, when the very swine are 
bevinnin’ to tak’ the trade ower our heads.” —Dum/fries Courter. 
Father Suilivan.—On board the steam-boat to Boulogne, an Irish 
gentleman gave us, on honour, aspecimen ot a sermon which be de- 
| clared he heard Father Sullivan, ot Bally , deliver Fatner 3., 
says the narrator, was a wortby stout man, with a red face, who 
tound his parishioners rather slack in paying their Easter dues, and he 
took the following simple means to quicken their apprehension.— 
Preaching to them about the gathering-time he said,—My * Christian 
hearers and worthy parishioners, we must ali die. You must die, 
Tim Hearty, though tat and big you are; and you must die, Mistress 
, Hennessy, though you area likely and decent wuman. You tust 
die, Ned Casey, though you have slated your new house and I must 
die, though I am apriest of the parish, and have the care oi all your 
eouls—the Lord between you and harm—to account for, the great 
and the last day. Eh! then, Lam thinking, honest men, what ac- 
count [ will be able to give to God Almighty of ye ail, from the top 
| tothe bottom ofthe parish. I willhave to walk at your head, on 
the day of judgment, carrying all your sins on my back, and stan- 
ding before goodness to excuse you from the devil and his angels, 
who will be roaring and stirring the fire to roast ye—the Lord spare 
ye from bishands. Eh! then, when [’m at your head, Goodness 
will ax me,‘ What kind of a congregation have ye there, Father 
8 ?” and I will say, ‘Pretty like other congregations, my Lord.” 
Goodness will then ax me, ‘‘ How are they off for drunkenness, 
Father 8 !” and [ will answer, ** Mighty decent please the 
Lord.” And so Goodness will go through the ten commandments, 
and the precepts of the Church, and the cardinal virtues, and the 
| seven deadly sins, and maybe its a good Karacter [will be able to 
| give ye, my Christian hearers, But when Goodness axes ** How 
were they off, Father Sullivan for paying their Easter dues ?’’ what 
| answer shall I give to that, ye biackguards? Now mind me, hones: 
| men, next Sunday will be Easter-day, and let me see what an an- 
swer I'm to give the Lord.” —Letler in the Morning Herald. 


Anecdote of Instinel in the Ass.—The tollowing is given by the 
Rev. Mr. Kirby. on the authority of Lieutenant Alderson, of the 
Royal Engineers: An ass, the property of Captain Dundas, R. N., 
was shipped at GMraltar, on board the Ister frigate, for Malta. The 
vessel having struck on a sand-bank off the Point de Gat, at some 
distance from the shore, the ass was thrown over-board, to give it a 
chance of swimming to land,—a very poor one, for the sea was run- 
ning so high that a boat which left the ship was lost. A few days af- 
terwards, however, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the 
morning, the ass presented himself for admittance, and proceeded to 
the stable which he had formerly occupied, to the no small surprise 
of his quondam landlord Mr. Weeks, who imagined that by some 
mistake the ass had never been put on board the Ister. On the re- 
turn of the vessel to repair, the mystery was explained. The ass 
had not only swum safely to shore, but without guide, compass, or 
| travelling map. had found his way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a 
| distance of more than 200 miles. through a mountainous and intri- 
cate country, intersected by streams, which he had never traversed 
before; and, what is most wonderful, in so short a period that he 
could not have made one false turn. His not having been stopped on 
the road was attributed to the circumstance of his having been for- 
| merly used to whip criminals npon, the peasants having a supersti- 
tious horror of such asses, which are always known by certain holes 
made in their ears for the purpose. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. _ 
COURT OF KINGS’ BENCH, June 12. 


(Sittings in Banco.) 
Firth v. Thrush. 

In this case a Bill of Exchange for £250 drawn by a person na- 
med Major, accepted by a Mr. Greenland, and indorsed by Major's 
daughter, in the name of the defendant, pursuant to an authority 
from him, had been passed to the plaintiff A short time before the 
bill became due, the plaintiff, fearing it wou'd he dishonoured, ap- 
plied to Major for Thrush’s address, but could not learn it from him. 
On its being dishonoured, the plaintiff addressed a letter (o the de- 
fendant, giving him notice of the fact, but as he did not know where 
he resided, he sent to Frome, where Major resided, and also gave 
notice to Mafer: fn the course of 2 month or tive the plaintiff's ats 
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torney received the letter he had addressed to the defendaat from 
the post-office, with a mark upon it of no such person being at 
Frome. {t was on the 16th of October that this letter was received. 
The next day ihe attorney went to the plaintiff with the intormation 
and having received his instructions on the Isih, wrote to Mayor, gi- 
ving hit notice as the agent of Tirush. ‘The question was, whe- 
ther this was a good notice. At the trial a verdict was taken forthe 
plaintiff. Mr. Brougham on a former day had obtained a rule 
to show cause why the verdict should not be set aside and a nonsuit 
entered. 

Sir James Scantett and Mr. Barnewei. now shewed cause 
against the rule, and contended that the plaintiff had done bis best to 
discover Thrush’s residence ; and having tailed in doing that, the 
notice given to Major, wh. musi be looked upon as his agent, was 
quite sufficient. 

Mr. Brovegam, in support of the rule, urged that the plaintiff’s 











Fishing Extraordinary —We visited Kirkbean the other day, and | 


attorney, Who must be looked upon as standing in the shoes of the 

{plelects himseli. paving had the notice letier returned on the 16th, 
\pe ought to have given Major notice on the 17th, and not have de- 
\layed it till the 18th. 

Lord Tentsrves.—It struck him at the trial that Thrush, not ha- 
ving written bis own name on the bill, but having authorised Major 
to do it for him, and that person, when applied to, refusing to give 
Thrnst’s address—it struck him that, under these special circumstan- 
ces, the notice to Major was a good notice. He st.li thought so, but 
he did nut wish to decide a case on such special circumstances as 
this, if it was possible to do it upon general principles. Now it ap- 
peared to him, that the plaintiit’s atuorney, to whem the letter was 
returned on the 16th, not seeing (he holder of the bill, had a right to 
occupy one day as he had done. It the letier had been returned to 
Firth, instead of his aitorney, the notice to Major ought to have 
been given on the 17th; but, the same principle of law which al- 
lowed parties a day, allowed the attorney, in this instance, a day to 
consult his client 

Mr. Justice BayLey wus of the same opinion and observed that 
the case was analogous to that of a Banker holding a bill for the be- 
nefit of a customer. When such vill was dishonoured, the banker 
was allowed a day to give his customer notice, and the custo- 
mer was afterwards allowed another day to give the indorsers 
notice. , 

Mr. Justice Hotroyp and Mr. Justice Livrixvare concurred in 
this opinion. 

Rule discharged. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Injunction.— The Duke of Devonshire v. Manderille. 

This was an application for an injunction to restrain the detendant 
from working a certain coal-mine at Castle Sowerby, in Cumber- 
land. It was stated that the detendant was let in possession of the 

minesin 1825, as tenant from year to year; andas they were then 
unfit for working, being what is usually termed diowned, the de- 
fendant was merely to pay a per centage on the quantity of coals 
which he might happen to raise. In the course of the last year the 
Noble Duke having let the mines in question, together with others in 
the immediate neighbourhood, to a single tenant, caused notice to 
quit on the Ist of May last, to be served on the detendant, but when 
the new tenant, accompanied by the Noble plaintiffs agent, went on 
the premises to demand possession onfthe 2d of May, the defendant 
refused to deliver up the mines, which he still continued to work. 
Under these circumstances it became necessary to apply to this 
Conrt for an injunction. 

Mr. Horne appeared in support of the application. 

Mr. BicxersteTH, on the part of the defendant, characterized the 
present proceeding against his client as one of great hardship, if not 
of positive injustice; and although the name of the Noble Duke 
was placed on the record, the Learned Gentleman was sure that if 
he were made acquainted with the real merits of the case he would 
not have sanctioned the applications. When the defendant was ad- 
mitted to the possession of the mines in question, they were perfect- 
ly unfit for working, and presented difficulties which it required great 
perseverance and much expense to overcome, and now when the 
mines were beginning to be profitabie, this poor man was to be pre- 
vented from reaping the fruits of his industry. The Learned Gen- 
tleman stated, that whilst the defendant was engaged in clearing out 
and working the mines, the agent of that part of the Noble Duke’s 
estates applauded him tor his exertions, and told him that he was 
acting like a spirited tenant. The defendant was thus induced to 
lay out a large sum of money on the mines, and althongh no posi- 
tive agreement to that effect was entered into, expectations were 
held out to him that he was to have a lease of the mines for 14 

ears. 

The Vice-Cuancettor was of opinion, that as the defendant was 
merely a tenant from year to year, he had no right to continue in the 
possession of the mines after receiving six months’ notice to quit.— 
With re-pect to the agreement for a lease of fourteen years, such an 
arrangement might have been talked of, but the matter did not go 
any further, and it appeared from the affidavits that the defendant 
had not at the time entirely consented to it. His honour, therefore, 
| granted the injunction. 

















SUMMA Y, 


Sir Andrew Barnard has been appointed Equerry to his Majesty, 
in the room ofthe late Sir William Congreve, and Frederick A. Bar- 
nard, Esq. who has been for a great many vears librarian to the pre- 
sent and the late King, has been honoured by the Sovereign with the 
Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Order ot (iuelph. 

We are highly gratified at being able to submit from a Manchester 
paper the following satisfactory account of the demands of that agree- 
able performer Miss Sontag It is quite delightful to know at what 
a moderate rate the people of England can hearan animal flageolet. 
Miss Sontag if she makes many such bargains, will soon make up a 
purse for her prince :— 

* Mademoiselle Sontag.—The Committee of the Manchester Mu- 
sical festival offered Mademoiselle Sontag, £1000, with £100 to 
Mr. Pixis (who accompanies her on the piano-forte,) for performing 
at the Festival, and also at one or two other concerts for the benefit 
ofthe festival fand. To this offer Mademoiselle Sontag answered, 
that at the time of the Manchester festival, she should be under an en- 
gagement at Paris, from whence she should have to travel, and to en- 
gage also some competent person to supply her place at the French 
capital, Under these circumstances she stated, that it would not suit 
her to accept a single engagement, on the terms offered by the Man- 
chester committee : but as the Manchester and York Festivals would 
be nearly at the same time, she offered to sing at beth for the sum of 
£2,390 and £200 for Mr Pixas. As however, the engagements for 
the York festival had been concinded, it is not we believe, probable 
that any arrangement can now be made to secure the services of 
this accomplished singer at our festival. Madame Pasta also declines 
to accept an engagement for Manchester, unless one or two others 
can be obtained about the same time, for other festivals, soas to af- 
ford ber a sufficient remuneration for staying in, or returning to Eng- 
land. We trust, however, that an engagement will be yet effected with 
one or other of these distinguished vocalists.” 

—So says the Manchester paper; but we trust no such folly will be 
committed. Remunerate talent, reward zenius; but do nof turn the 
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POBMIRY. 


FOR THE ALBION, 
PETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
You good Geds 
*‘ Let what is here contained relish of tove ; 
“ “ Of iny wife’s healta, of her coment,—yet not, 
“That we two are asunder, let that grieve her, 
“ (Some griefs are medicinable); that is one of them, 
“For it doth physic love,” 
L. 
s' Leiters from England: with a blushing sea! !" | 
O, what a music to a wand'rer’s fears; 
Making a spirit to the kixp ong kneel ; 
Bringing a rainbow through a mist of tears. 








“« Letiers from England.” Oh, my angel wife ! 
Thy hand, so gentle, traced the line of love! 
Thou art before me; yes—that hue of life— 
That lip whose pene” es a pray’r above, 


A prayer for mercy on the lonely one; 

Whose sight is ever fix’d upon the east ;— 

Our boys, my wife, ’aye—there -I see them run! 
‘T'wo summer insects 7 a honey’s feast. 


Ah, my sweet blue-eye! saucy eldest-born! 

I mark thee peeping through the leafy shade! 
Thy light hair’s waving, to the wind of morn! 
With laug} ter rising ah the dimples fade! 
My dark-eyed treasure; silent in thy joy; 
Looking like Cupid careless of his dart; 
Letting thy brother use thee as a toy :— 

One kiss, my beauty ! at on thy heart!! 


“ Letters from England!¥ Qh, these words are twin'd 
Where nature’s tendrils make the currents steal ; 

Yes ! onthe banner of my sou! I find: 

“ Letters from England: with a blushing seal!” anil 


oe me 





——___—____] 


LONDON THEATRICALS. 

Covent Garden.—A new Opera was brought out at this Theatre 
hast night called Carron Side; or, the Fete Champetre. It was emi- 
neatly successful, and, in every point of view, it deserved to be so. 
The music was sweet, sprightly, and expressive; the plot though much 
involved, was dexterously developed ; and the acting spirited and ef- 
fective on the part of every performer. When the piece opens, Colonel 
Campbell, a Highland laird, is expecting the arival of Capiain Lindsay, 
a Naval Officer, who isthe suitor uf his daughter Grace. The Captain 
comes with his brother Heclor, who is a Cornet of Dragoons. The 
utmost joy is manifested by the old warrior in anticipation of the 
expected nuptials; and he orders a fele Champetre to be celebrated 
for the gratification ef histamily and tenantry. His confidential ser- 
vant and fac totum is Donald Mackey, formerly a Trumpeter in the 
Scotch Greys, whose supposed grand daughter is on the highest 
terms of favour with the Colonel, and lives as companion with his 
daughter, by whom she is beloved like a sister. Lt appears that this 
young lady who is called Blanch, is fondly attached to Captain Lind- 
say; Sut, I lees of her passion, she conceals it. The Captain is not 
tess enamoured of her, but his engagement with Grace Campbell for- 
bids him from making known his sentiments. Blanch absents herself 

rom the house when he returns, and they are tound together, in a 
spot they used to frequent, by Grace, who is, however, much too live- 
ly, vain, and indifferent, to be jealous. Blanch is persuaded to attend 
tbe ele Champetre ; and, being there, is induced to present the be- 
trothed pair with bouquets ; in doing which she swoons, and Lindsay, 
rushing from the triumphal chair in which he is seated with his in- 
tended bride, in the agitation of the moment avows his affection for 
her, and calls on her to “revive for love and for his sake.” In this 
situation of the parties the first act ends. 

The old Colonel is in a furious rage with Donald, on account of 
what he supposes io be the result of Blanch’s intrigues. Donald is in 
despair, and rosolves to abandon his oid master. He meets with 
Blanch, after she has had an accidental interview with Lindsay, and, 
uttering the bitterest maledictions upon her, casis her off, and tells 
her to flee tothe mountains for shelter. She is about to throw her- 
self into the river, but is suddenly arrested in the act by the com- 
mencement of a dreadful tempest, from which she is saved by the 
kind hearted ferry-man, Sandy Sanderson, and his spouse, Janet, who 
find herin her distress, and take her with them into their cottage — 
Meanwhile Donald, iu his defence before his master, owns that 
Blanch is no grand-daughter ot his, but that she fell by aerident into 
the hands of his son while serving in the wars of Portugal; and it 
turns out that she is actually the daughter of the Colonel’s wife, by 
her first husband. ' 

As it happens too, that Grace and Hector contrive to fall in love 
with each other during the same interval, the greatest anxiety was 
felt to recover the fugitive. Lindsvy, to tis distraction, misses her 
on returning to the place on the river side, where she had promised 
to remain. and at first it is concluded that she bas drowned herself, 
from the discovery of her bonnet, which in her haste, had been left 
behind. His hopes are raised. by hearing the jovial terryman’s song 
as he makes off in the distence. He procures another boat and fol- 
lows him to his cottage, where the colonel and all the members of bis 
family also arrives soon afterwards, and the denouement takes place. 
The interest of the plot is well sustained throughout the piece, with- 

out ever seeming painful or oppressive, excepting, perhaps, in the 
scene in which Donald denounces his curses on the unfortunate 
Blanch. 

The music is stated to have been composed by Signor Liverati 
and the Opera is written, we understand by Mr. Pianche. We have 
no doubt it will have a good run ; [t was not once interrupted last 
night by even momentary or partial disapprobation ; and its an- 
nouncement for repetition for Thursday night, was welcomed by 
(he unanimous and ardent applause of the whole house. We add 
some specimens of the poetry ; 

A BALLAD—Btaxcr * 
“O Annan water's deep and dark, 
And weary is my bounie grey, 
Then, boatman, quick unmoor your bark, 
And waft me to my winsome may : 
For I maun cross the stream to-night, 
However dark and deep it be, 
And fly wi’ her ’ere morning light, 
Or never mair my lady see!” 
Ye maids who dwell in Annandale, 
‘Too well ye ken the waefu’ tale, 


““O I was sworn sae late yestreen, 
The solemn aith I dare na’ break, 

And no for Scotland's crowned Queen, 
May boat o’ mine the waters wake.” 


Eye Atvion. 


The lover plunged him in the tide, 
And strove to win the western shore, 

But o’er him closed the waters wide, 
He never saw his lady more ! 

Ye maids who dwell in Annandale, 

Too well ye ken the waefu’ tale. 


AIR—Caprain Linpsay. 
O! think not that] can smile, 
Whilst thou hast cause to sigh ! 
Or taste of pleasure, while 
A tear is in thine eye ! 
If joy, at fortane’s bidding blind, 
Thy bosom flee, 
Be sure he ne’er can harbour find, 
Sweet maid, with me ! 
Thou can‘st not lull to rest 
My heart by veiling thine, 
Whatever wounds that breast, 
Must one way torture mine, 
To know thee sad, yet not to share 
That grief with thee, 
Were sorrow far more hard to bear, 
Sweet maid, for me. 


: SONG—Grace. 
If love be like that hardy rose, 
Which blooms begirt with winter’s snows, 
As gaily as when summer glows, 
"Tis welcome to my bower. 
Lal, lal, la, &c. 
But if a sadder form it wears, 
Like yon mimosa full of fears, 
Or ice-plant ever wei with tears, 
It dwells not there an hour. 
No, no, no, &c. 
The swain that apes the willow tree, 
May e’en the willow wear for me ; 
Mine, gay as well as true must be, 
Like the sun’s own goiden flower. 
Lal, lal, la, &c. 


—o—— 

THE LONDON CATCH-CLUB. 
This club of noblemen and gentlemen gave, for many years, four 
gold medals, annnally, to the best Serious Glee, Cheartul Glee, Ca- 
non, and Catch. The custom was, aftera time, discontinued, on ac- 
count of the heavy expense attending the engagement of professional 
persons to try the prodigiously numerous compositions which were 
poured in as candidates forthe prizes. Subsequently, however, it 
was determined to give, occasionally, a cup, value ten guineas, to the 
best glee produced by any member, or honorary member,” of the 
club. 
This year the prize was offered, when William Linley, Esq., a 
member, and Messrs. Horsley, Hawes, Goss, aad R. Clarke, hono- 
rary members, became candidates for the distinction. The decision 
was made on ‘Tuesday, the 27th ult., and Mr. Horsley proved sue- 
cessful. His glee is for four voices. The words are the subjoined 
beautiful verses from an ode, written by Charles Cotton, author of 
** Virgil Travestie,” the ‘Complete Angler,” &c., selected from his 
“ Poems on several occasions.” Cotton died in 1687. 
LAURA SLEEPING. 


Winds, whisper gently whilst she sleeps ; 
And fan her witb your cooling wings, 

Whilst she her drops of beauty weeps 
From pure, and yet unrivall’d springs ; 


Play in her beams, and crisp her hair, 
With such a gale as wings soft love; 
And with so sweet, so rich an air, 
As breathes from the Arabian grove. 


A breatb as hush’d as lover's sigh, 

Or that unfoldsthe morning’s door, 
Sweet as the winds that gently fly 

To sweep the Spring's enamell’d floor. 





* The honorary members are professional gentieman, who are not 
called upon to share in the expenses of the club, but to render their 


services gratuitously, for the love of the art and the pleasure of 
good society, 


—>—— 

Amusing Affair.—A sort of comico-tragico duel has been the sub- | 
ject of much inerriment here, to all the lovers of absurdity, for some | 
days past. It seems that a debonnaire young man, who is learning 

the art and mystery of selling bobbins, lace, and gros de Naples, 

from behind the counter of a very respectable establishment in this 

town, fell in love with a young lady, one of the customers. He bad 

not the least doubt in the world that the passion was reciprocal ; for, 

on several occasions. to avoid his ardent gaze, she drew her veil over 








her face, and this he took for proof of her attachment to himself.— 
Young Bobbin was frequently sent by nis master to different houses 
of the gentry with patterns, and on one occasion he was sent, duly 
equipped, with his bundle under his arm, and yard stick in bis hand 
by way of cane, to the domicile of the mother of his adored. Ha- 
ving displayed his wares with all the thousand little pleasantries and 
blandishments for which gentlemen of this cless are so celebrated, 
he folded up the goods, replaced them nicely under his arm, put forth 
one foot, asif about to commence a quadrille, and, raising his yard 
stick with the most captivating grace, pointed to a picture of a young 
lady in the room, and admired its beauty. “ But ma’am,” he lisped, 
“it is by no means so beautiful as your youngest daughter; will you, 
Ma’am, permit me to walk out with her of a Sunday, Ma’am? It is, 
you know, the only leisure day Lhave. Ma'am!” The lady, who is 
a person of family and fortune, was completely dumb-founded. She 
looked at the man with astonishment, and expressed her surprise at 





such an address. But Bobbin was not to be put off, and still plea- 
ded. The lady treated it as altogether too absurd to be met serious. 
ly, but dropped something as to the disparity of situation in the ado- 
rer and the adored. Bobbin assured her she was mistaken ; for though 
he was now only an apprentice, yet when he was out of his time he 
should bea master-man--and then!! The lady refused to listen fur- 
ther: and Bobbin at last took leave, bustled homeward, yard stick 
and all, dreaming of love, laces, and tilacs—of what he would do— 
and what he would not do, when he was master-man. The next day 
he senta billet-doux to his adored, and a letter to her mother—the 
first containing vows of eternal, never-ending; the latter soliciting 
leave to walk out of a Sunday with her daughter. But, the letters 
were sent back (the one to his adored unopened) in an envelope 
from the brother of the young lady, very lacomeally informing him 
that if the whole affair were not so superlatively ridiculous, the wri- 
ter would have taken steps to chastise his insolence! Poor Bobbin 
was now ina mighty fluster; he skipped round, and over every covn- 
ter in the shop—showed the insulting epistle, crunched in his con- 
vulsed fist,toevery body. He calleda council of war, which was 





* This ballad is a mere condensation of the beautiful old Romance | held after the shop was shut up. the President being seated on three 


of “Aonan. Water.” 


pieces of Irish stuff and a piece of gauze, when, after due discussion, 





August 16 
it was unanimously resolved that the letters sh be returned to the 
brother, giving him to understand that there w insolence in ask- 
ing a body to take a walk ona Sunday, and if he thought there was, 
Bobbin was ready to . The letters were accordingly return. 
ed; and the next day, some of Bobbin’s brother shopmen forged a 
letter directed to him, breathing vengeance, and appointing the place 
of meeting at the Race Stand, at six o'clock on Saturday morning 
last. On the receipt of this letter, no one can tell the agonies of 
t Bobbin’s mind;—by turns he wept and prayed. Urged on b 

is shopmates, he at lenetn resolved to meet his man, but he would 
first consuli his mistress; he did so. He told her all his woes;—how 
te! he loved his adored; * But Ma’am,” said he,‘ I won't be kil- 
led, though I love her to madness, I won’t be killed! Iam not fit to 
die! Lord, Ma’am, who would ever have thought of this!" Ha. 
ving taken the resolation not to be killed, he proposed to go to our 
worthy Magistrate, 8S. F. Milford, Esq., and get that gentleman to 
pula stop fo the sanguinary proceedings of his antagonist; but bein 
told of the disgrace which would attach to such a step, he at last pro- 
vided a second, and resolved to be at the Race Hillin the morning. 
When the morning came, it brought a deluge of rain. Undismayed 
by the elements. however, Bobbin dressed himself in his Sunday 
clothes, with top boots, and a new pair of white cord breeches. Be- 
fore five o'clock, he sallied forth to the combat, attended by all his 
shopmates. Long before he reached the appointed spot, his courage ut- 
terly failed bim; his knees knocked together, and his new white 
breeches were spoiled—by the rain. At length they reached the 
Race Stand, when his companions made him believe his antagonist 
was waiting onthe other side, and they pointed out two horses, 
which they told him were those of his enemy and second. The hor- 
ses were grazing, and without bridle or saddle, which Bobbin havin 
sense enoug!) teft to observe, he was told the saddies were taken o 
to avoid suspicion ; but ifhe should be killed, the horses would be 
immediately saddled, and his antagonist would ride off. At this mo- 
ment al og was fired on the other side of the Stand and Bobbin 
dropped on his knees, without thinking of his white breeches, in ut- 
ter despair. They then lifted him up, and placed him against the 
door of the Stand. A person now came from the other side, saying 
his opponent was ready, when Robbin dashed the pistols from’ his 
hand, swearing he would not fight—he could not fight—he was not 
fit to fight or die. He was then informed that if he did not stand up 
and fight, his antagonist swore he would come and shoot him dead 
through the heart. Bobbin wept, groaned, hallooed, and entreated 
so earnestly that at last, they pretended his enemy would give hima 
respite till Monday. On this, Bobbin became more tranquil—expres- 
sed his thank/ulness to the kind friend who had, he said, saved his life, 
and then returned home, soaking with wet. In the course of the 
day Bobbin was told of the trick which had been played him, on 
which he was so much affected that he actually fainted away, and it 
was not till he had slept for two hours and a half. and taken a treacle 
posset that he entirely recovered.— Brighton paper. 














Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 

New York. Liverpool. 
No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May i, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
- York, De Cost, “6 :* 8 = 8) © Oh @ 08 OF 


- Manchester, |W.Leejr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. }, 

Win. Byrnes, Hackstaff, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) «© 8 © B@ & g 
- Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 4 ee 
Geo. Canning, Allyn, “38 ¢ 6 “ G) ga. @ Q6, * ge 
N.ship Caledonia Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, * 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
N.ship Jonn Jay, Holdrege,, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8 « B, 


- Canada, Graham, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, 16. 

Napoleon, Smith, an: ee, or Oe. 

. Florida, Tinkham, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,May 1,Sep. J,Jan. 1, 

-Birminghum, Harris, | “ 24, “ 24, « Q4/ « Bo gw 6 

- Pacific, Croc <er, April 1, Aug. 1, De 1, " 16, 7 16, a 16, 
g “ 


. Silas Richards, Holdrege, ) ‘ 
. Britannia, Marshall, | ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| June 1,Oct. 1,Fe 
Silvanus Jenkins Allen, cm, * 8, © a= ¢)  a—e-e-s 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, th 
guineas: ncluding heds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street, 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam) Hicks & Sons.— 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & « o. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line,Wm. and 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


f are ua 
NEW-YORK AND UAVRE PACKETS. 

, Mastere., Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
| New York. Havre. 

No.2. Edw .Bonafic, |Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov. 15. Sept.15,Jan. 1, 
Oid Line—Sully, |\J.R.Macy, Dec. 1,Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15.Sept.15, 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawhkines, Aug. 15 Dec. 1, —— Oct. 1, Jan. 14, 
2.Don Quixote, |Whitall, ——— Septl, “ “ 15,Feb. 1, 
Old Line—Frs. First, W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15,Junel5, Oct. 15, 


“ee &, “ 


&| 24, 4 Ba & QO, 





. 


irty-fire 





Ships. 











Bl sche 














1. Bayard, Butman, ——— Sept.15,Jan. 1,—-— Nov. 1. Feb. 15, 
2. Chas. Carrol! Clark, Oct. 1, *% 15,—— “ 15, Mar. 1, 
Old Line—Montany, Smith, Feb. 1,Jun: 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.July 15, Nov.15, 
1. Charlemagne, Robinson, Oct. 15, Feb. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 15, 
2. France, Funk, July 15, Nov.1,———- Sept.! Dee. 15, 


Old Line—Henril\.. LB. Pe'l, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dec.15,Ap’l.15, Aug 15, 
Passage in the Caubinto or from Havre, one hundred and forty doliars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 62 Washington street, New York. 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second liner.—-Agents, Cras- 
sous & Boyd, ecorne: of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre. 2, 
E. Quesne}!, Paine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


Agents 





Ships. Masters. | Days ~ Hage from | Days of sailing frem 
New York. London. 

Brighton, Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 

Columbia, Pelano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nov.25, 

Corinthian, Chadwick| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/Ap’l. 25, Aug.25, Dec.25, 

Leeds, Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,'May 25, Sep.25, Jan. 25 


Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fté 
guineas: including beds. bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Olid Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York.— 
Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. , 
'N. B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re > 
ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Continent 
and to different parts of England 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Du, »{ sailing from Days of sailing from 
Bosion. Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. t.'!Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20, 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, June t. Oct. 1,j/Mar. 20, July 20, Nev. 20, 
Dover, Pursley,|Apmll, Aug. 1, Dec. \,|May 20, Sept.20, Jan. £0, 
Amethyst, Ive. Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Avg. 20, Dec. 20, 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day of 
February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they may be re- 
quired. 

Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every de 
seription, Thirty guineas to and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. . 
Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston —Maury Latham & Co., T. & J.D. Thornley C 

Hembertsron & Co.. anc Lethem Geir, Liverpool. 


*.* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
well found, and’ commanded hy the most experienced navigators. Every comfor: 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremitting *% 
éntion shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage 








CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusive © 
postage )—paycblein advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is mace 
| to the Office, or to either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new term of 
| subscription, und afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue through 
| the haif year soentered upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Agents , 
| meet be post paid.—Published by JOHN 8. BARTLETT, M. D. Preprieter, 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Marble 
building, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails o: 
th esame day ; by the Eastern Mai! on Sunday morning ; and delivered to egbeet: 
Lers in the City ia the aflergoon and evening on the day ef publication 
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